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COUNTING THE CHICKENS. 
In Two CHaprers.—Cuap. I. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Five dollars to begin with, for you’ll take the , 
premium, there’s no doubt of that, my pretty 
White Lady. Then if every one of your dozen 
chicks,—for you’ve a dozen eggs, and why not a 
dozen chicks ?—and if every one of them should 
have a dozen more, that would be, let me see, 
—twelve times twelve’s a hundred and forty- 
four—a hundred and forty-four premiums of 
five dollars each for next year alone. Why, if 
we goon at that rate, my fortune’s made, antl 
all through you, my pretty White Lady.” 

The boy was standing at a carpenter’s bench, 
planing a board, but had paused for a moment 
to apostrophize the white hen patiently brood- 
ing on her nest in a corner of the shed. 

The hen turned her head one side, and regard- 
ed him with her bright eye in a manner which 
plainly said,— 

“Tl do all that you expect of me; never fear, 
young master.” 

The boy understood her, and, with a pleasant 
smile, went on planing his board. 

Dennis was the only son of his mother, and 
she a widow,—that is, she was as good as a wid- 
ow, for her husband had gone to California long 
years before, and had never been heard from. 
Dennis was therefore the man of the house. 

No time had he to waste in idlendss, and little 
even for the amusements suited to his age; but 
he shouldered his responsibilities cheerfully, and 
managed to make pleasure out of toil, It was 
by extra work for the neighboring farmers that 
he saved money enough to buy a pair of Brah- 
mins, which he intended should be the Adam 
and Eve of a whole race of fowls, and from 
which, as we have seen, he expected to realize 
untold riches. 

While he was planing away at his board he 
heard a familiar whistle, accompanied by a foot- 
step, and Brice Wood sprang over the fence, and 
appeared at the shed door. 

“Come, Den, aint you going to school?” 
asked he. 

“Pretty soon; no hurry, is there?” said 
Dennis. 

“No; only I want to have a game of ball be- 
fore the bell rings.” 

“I should like a game, but can’t spare the 
time,” said Dennis. 

“Why, what are you at now,—building a 
house?” 

“You’ve guessed the first time,” said Dennis, 
laughing. ‘A house for the White Lady.” 

“Come, no fooling! What is it?” 

“I wasn’t fooling. I call my hen the White 
Lady, and Iam making a cage to exhibit her 
at the Fair in. » By the way, how do your squash- 
es come on?” 

“O, the bugs got at them, and they don’t 
amount to much.” 

“Whata pity! You’ll take something to the 
Fair, though, Sha’n’t you?” 

“No. What's the use? I don’t believe I 
Should get a premium, any way; and, besides, 
father gives me all the moncy I want. There 
comes Susie. What is it, Susic?” 

“Nothing, only you forgot your books, and 
Mother sent me to bring them to you,” said 
Susie. 

“Bother, so I did, and my lessons, too, I’m 
afraid! But, do you know, Den, I’m going to 
turn over a new leaf, and study for the prize in 
Latin? Tbat’s one reason I don’t care more 
about the Fair. A fellow mustn’t have too 
Many things in his head at once.” 

“Well, [don’t know. I’m of Ben Franklin’s 
Opinion, that it is best to have a good many 
irons in the fire. When I’m tired doing one 
thing, it rests me to turn about and do another. 
I believe can study all the better for having the 
White Lady to work for.” 

“Do you mean the pretty hen?” asked Susie. 


of you, Susie. Do you know,I think she has 
just your way of turning her head?” said Den- 
nis, looking admiringly at the fair-haired little 
girl, who blushed in appreciation of the compli- 
Inent. ~ 

“It’s time to be off now, and I shall have to 
look over my translation on my way to school. 
You know yours, I suppose.” 

“Yes; I studicd last night.” 

“Then you can help me a bit.” 

Ah, Brice, Brice, it is not in this way that 
prizes are won! : 

There are wise people who say, “‘Never count 
your chickens before they are hatched!’ but 
luckily they do not-carry out their own rule, for 
then there wauld be an end to sowing and plant- 
ing, to bank investments and insurance compa- 
nics, and to all ambitious schemes which look to 
the future for development. 

Dennis counted his chickens, which was in it- 
self a source of great pleasure to him, and in 
due time he had the satisfaction of seeing alittle 
brood of twelve emerge from the shell. At first, 
to be sure, they were chicfly beaks and claws, 
but as soon as they began to take on feathers, 
he observed with delight that they were all pure 
white, just like their lady mother. 

But, proud and happy as he was, Susie was 
scarcely less so. Every day she came to visit 
them, bringing an offering of rice, or barley, or 
corn; and to her Dennis was indebted for many 
a tasteful suggestion about the new cage, for it 
was to be no rude pine box, with slats in front, 
but a pagoda, carved and painted, and gay with 
ribbons, which Susie promised to furnish. 

Brice, meanwhile, although he condescended 
to look in on his way to school, pronounced the 
whole affair very childish, and quite unworthy 
the attention of one who was “‘studying up” for 
the Latin prize. 

And to do Brice justice, he did study harder 
than he had ever been known to do before, scl- 
dom leaving his lessons to be learned on the way 
to school. But alas for the days and hours al- 
ready wasted! Whoever yet succeeded in mak- 
ing up lost time? Not Brice. At every step he 
was hindered by ignorance of those rudiments 
which should have been learned long ago—by 
the necessity of pausing to look up declensions 
and conjugations, which ought to have been at 
his tongue’s end. 

That he missed the prize was therefore no sur- 
prise to his teacher, although a grievous one to 
him—grievous, but not so great as that of Den- 
nis Berry, when his own name was called in- 
stead of that of Brice. 

He blushed, hesitated, looked at Brice. The 
master repeated his name, and with an air of 
mortification rather than of triumph, he ad- 





“Yes; and when I gave her her name, I thought 


vanced to receive the silver medal, accompanicd 
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by words of commendation and encourage- 
ment. 

“O, Brice, I’m so sorry. I never thought of 
it,” he said, when school was dismissed. 

“You txpect mé to Deli¢ve you, I Suppose,” 
sneered Brice. ‘If you’d only told nie you were 
studying for it I shouldn’t have blamed you, but 
to do it in such an underhand way is what I call 
mean. And pretending to be my friend all the 
time, too!’ Well, ?'m glad I’ve found you out.” 

“Indeed, Brice, I had no idea of getting the 
medal. I just got my lessons as I always do.” 

“O yes; here’s Master Good Boy. Look here, 
fellows, this is the boy that gets prizes in spite 
of himself,” said Brice, derisively. ; 

“T tell you I never meant to stand in your way, 
and ’m sorry Idid. I’d much rather you’d have 
had the medal. That’s the truth, and if you 
don’t believe me I can’t help it.” And Dennis, 
who found his temper rising, walked away. 

“Good-by, Mr. Doubleface; we’ve found you 
out. Look out you don’t get come up with some 
day, though,” Brice called after him; but Dennis 
walked on without turning, fecling sorry for 
Brice, but also grieved and indignant that he 
should charge him with treachery. As to the 
threat that he might get “come up with,” he 
scarcely gave it a thought. 

A week passed, during which he and Brice 
did not meet at all, and as Susie’s visits ceased 
at the same time, he feared that she shared her 
brother’s ill opinion of him. 

One morning, while thinking over these things 
in a very dejected mood, he went out to the shed 
to give the White Lady her breakfast. She did 
not fly toward him with a joyful “cluck, cluck,’’ 
as was her wont, and he said, mournfully,— 

“Are you, too, going to forsake me?” 

He approached the pen, and a chill struck his 
heart. 

The White Lady was lying as he had never 
seen her lic before. Her head was thrown back 
and her eyes were closed. He stooped nearer, 
and saw that her lovely breast was stained with 
blood. He placed his hand upon her, and found 
that she was cold and stiff. 

His first thought was that she had been killed 
by some animal, but there were no signs of teeth 
nor of any struggle. Her throat had been cut 
by some sharp instrument. 

Then, for the first time, he recalled Brice’s 
threat. 

“O, no, no, he couldn’t be so cruel,” he said, 
rejecting the thought. But then again, some 
one had done it, and what enemy had he but 
Brice? 

“O, my beauty, my beauty! I loved you so! I 
was so proud of you!”” he murmured, and burst 
into tears. By-and-by he felt alight touch on 


ing sorrowfully over him. Ashamed that she 
should see him crying, he dried his tears quickly 
and tried to smile, but it was a poor attempt, 
and when he noticed that Susie’s blue eyes were 
overflowing he gave it up. 


“Are you sorry for me?” asked he. 
“O yes; for you and the dear White Lady. 


I’d give my kitten and all my dolls, too, if I 
could bring her to life again.” 


“Nobody can do that, Susic, but you’re very 


| kind; and you don’t think 1 tried to get the 
| medal away from Brice, do you?” 


“Pm sure you didn’t, and I wanted to tell you 


so all the time; but I’ve been sick, you know, 
and you didn’t even come to ask how I was. I 
| thought it was because you were so vexed with 
| Brice.” 


“Sick? And [never heard of it; but you’re 


| well now?” said Dennis, anxiously. 


“All well; and Tran over just as soon asI 


could this morning, because last night—O, Den- 
nis, do you suspect any one?” 


“T have but one enemy that I know of,” said 


Dennis. 


“T don’t know whether I ought to tell you— 
I’m afraid not; and perhaps he didn’t do it, after 
all,”’ said Susie. 

“Don’t tell me any thing you’d rather not,” 
said Dennis; “it can make no difference now— 
nothing can bring her back again.” 

“But it was so wicked—so dreadful wicked; 
and if Idon’t say any thing about it we shall 
always think Brice did it, whether he did or not. 
May be if Ido tell, he can explain it, and it will 
lead to finding out the real truth.” 

Dennis thought a minute, and then said,— 

“T believe the best way is for you to go and 
tell your mother all about it. She'll know what 
to advise.” 

“So I will; you always think of just the right 
thing to do.” 

Concluded next week. 
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DOLLY SEARS. 
. By C. W. Flanders. 


Dolly Sears lived with Mrs. Hacker. Ido not 
know how she happened to be with the Hackers, 
The first time we girls knew she was in that 
family, we saw her peeping through the fence at 
us as we were going home from a berry gather- 
ing in old Maj. Kits’ pasture after he had set 
his dog upon us by way of manly diversion. 

There were Dave Moonic, and Sol Gimp, and a 
bevy of girls, and we had had a pretty lively time. 
Our pails were full, with green leaves and vines 
covering the bright fruit, and our comments 
about our dog scare were not very flattering to 
Maj. Kits. Just then we saw Dolly’s pale face 
through the picket fenee. 

“Hollo!”’ said Sol Gimp, shicing a pebble at 
the picket against whieh her face rested. 

Now Sol had not a thought of being civil. 
On the contrary, he meant an insult. He was a 
selfish boy, and harder to make a friend of than 
an cnemy. 

The girl smiled in a pleasant way and nodded 
at him, as if she recognized him as a friend. 

Sol’s face became red, and he turned his atten- 
tion toa flock of geese that were hissing at us 
across the road. 

Sol’s sister, Jane Gimp, was heartily ashamed 
of hisrudeness. She at once went to fhe stranger 
and asked her to accept some of her berries, 
which she readily did, thanking her in a very 
sweet, low voice. 

The whole group now went to the fence, and 
in a few moments an acquaintance was cstab- 
lished, and we commenced telling her about our 
excursion, and how Maj. Kits had set his dog 
upon us, and what a time we had of it in run- 
ning across the fields, nearly frightened to death. 

‘Didn’t you ask Maj. Kits to let you pick 
the berries in his pasture?” inquired the girl. 

“I guess we didn’t,” said Sol, who made the 








his shonlder, and, looking up, saw Susie bend- 








mistake of supposing impudence was smartness, 
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“If a man’s stingy enough to begrudge us a few 
berries, you won’t catch me to ask for ’em.” 

“Tow can any one know that he begrudges 
his berries, until he is asked?” said Dolly, with 
a smile. 

“What did he set a dog on us for?”’ 

“Perhaps he wanted you to remember that 
you were taking his property.” 

“I should like to see you or anybody else get 
into his field by asking,” cried Sol. 

“If you will eall for me next time you go 
berrying, I’ll ask him,” she said. 

Two days later we started for Maj. Kits’ field 
again, calling for Dolly Sears. as we had 
promised. 

We found Mrs. Hacker in one of her ugliest 
moods, and poor Dolly down on her knees scrub- 
bing away at the unpainted floor with soap and 
sand. She raised a very red and tired face as we 
hesitated in the entry; but smiled in the old, 
pleasant way. 

“Mrs. Hacker, may Dolly go raspberrying 
with us?” we asked, in chorus. 

“No, she can’t go!” 

Dolly went on scrubbing, and showed no 
sense of disappointment. 

We all of us stood mute as statues, for next 
to Maj. Kits’ dog we were in terror of that 
woman. 

At last Sol mustered up courage to say, “I 
should think you might let her go! The rasp- 
berries are thick; we can jest sweep ’em up.” 

“IT heerd that Maj. Kits set his dog on you,” 
said she, with a chuckle. I half believe the 
woman would have been glad if we had all been 
torn to pieces! 

“Pll fix him this time,” says Sol. “I’ve got a 
tickler in my pocket that’ll settle his account if 
he meddles with us again.” 

“You wouldn’t hurt a dog for obeying his 
master, would you?” asked Dolly, stopping to 
wipe her forehead on her apron. 

“You just keep on with your work. You 
necdn’t stop to argue,” cried out Mrs. Hacker, 
roughly. 

“Ma is going to make raspberry jam with 
what I get,” said David, with a sympathetic 
glance toward Dolly. “If you’ll let her go she’ll 
get enough to make your preserves. I'll help 
her, if you will.” 

Dolly lifted her. eyes in a grateful way, but 
dropped them again, scratching away with the 
sand 

**Do you want to go, Dolly?” asked the wom- 
an. 

“T don’t mind! Tam tired.” 

If she had said that the jaunt would have 
given her pleasure, Mrs. Hacker would not have 
given her consent; and so David’s offer pre- 
vailed. 

We waited for Dolly to finish the floor, and to: 
put on another dress, then we set out. Mrs. 
Hacker gave her a ten-quart pail, and told her 
not to fail to bring it home full. 

When we got out of sight of the house Dolly 
begged us to let her sit down and rest. “We 
have been washing,” she said, “and I am so 
tired I can hardly stand,” 

“Can you wash?” asked a voice. ‘Why, you 
don’t look as if you could, you are so pale and 
little.” 

Dolly smiled. “I don’t do anything very well, 
T am afraid, but I mean to keep trying!” 

We walked along full of glee, but Dolly lagged 
behind, and occasionally sat down to rest, put- 
ting her hand to her side. 

We arrived at the broken wall where we were 
in the habit of entering the field, and were about 
to get over when Dolly spoke up,— 

“Aren’t you going to ask leave?” 

“T guess we aint,” said Sol. 

“Then I can’t go with you,” she said, stepping 
back from the stone wall. 

“Nonsense!” shouted Sol, who by this time 
was over, and holding out his hand to help us. 
“You don’t know old Kits as well as the rest of 
us.” 

“Ave you afraid of him?” 

“No, L aint afraid of anybody, but I won’t in- 
dulge the old fellow in his meanness.”’ 

“Let me go and ask him,”’ said Dolly. 

“No, you sha’n’t. If we go along about our 
own business we shall get our pails full before 
he sees us. The minute he does we shall have to 
run.” 

“Well, I don’t like to go into the field without 
the owner’s permission. I'll goto the house and 
ask him,’’ said Dolly, moving away. 

We felt rebuked, and were ashamed of our- 
selves, you may be sure, but had not the cour- 
age to follow her good example, so we walked 
a little distance behind her, and stopped where 
we could overhear what was said. 
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The dog gave a growl, as he always did when 
any one came to ask afavor. The major looked 
as if he was about to growl, too. Hedid not ex- 
actly look up, but seemed to know Dolly was 
coming. The boys used to say Maj. Kits had 
eyes in the back of his head. It certainly was 
wonderful how he always knew what was going 
on around him. 

“Maj. Kits,” said Dolly, dropping a courtesy. 
“Wall, wall.” 

“Will you be kind enough to let us go into 
your ficld to pick raspberries?” 

The major stopped sawing and looked at her. 
“Where did you come from, I should like to 
know?” says he, seeing she was a stranger. 
“Tam living with Mrs. Hacker, sir.” 

“Poor critter!” 

Here the major commenced sawing again with 
all his might. 

“We will be very careful about trampling the 
grass, or doing mischief,” urged Dolly, begin- 
ning to think herself refused. 

“Wall, wall.” 

“There’s quite a party of us, sir.” 

“Is Sol Gimp with you?” 

“Fos, ae.” 

“Did you know I set the dog on ’em the other 
day?” 

“tei, oe” 

“You aren’t afraid of dogs, then?” 

“No, sir; not much. But that’s not the rea- 
son I came to ask permission.” 

“No? What was it, then?” 

“Because I wouldn’t like to go into anybody’s 
field without asking the owner’s consent if I 
might pick his berries.” 

“Hum!” ejaculated the major. And hesawed 
a stick, broke it open, and tossed it on the pile. 

“Are you going to live with Mrs. Hacker?” 
asked the man, looking at her more attentively. 

“I suppose so, sir.” 

“Wall, you can have my permission to go into 
the ficld whenever you like, and take your friends 
with you. You can’t hurt the pasture, I guess. 
But Idon’t like too many liberties. A man’s 
property is his own. Children must respect it. 
If they want favors, let them ask. Aint that 
right?” 

“T think it is; and I thank you, Mr. Kits. 

Dolly dropped another courtesy, and was trip- 
ping away. ‘a , p 

“When you get tired of Mrs. Hacker you can 
strike a bargain with my old woman. She’s 
some improvement on t’other.” 

The man smiled in a grim way, and ‘the dog 
tried to follow his master’s example. Failing to 
do so, he wagged a friendly salute, and followed 
her to where the party were hid away in the 
bushes, where he stopped and looked hard at Sol 
Gimp, as if hesitating whether or not to renew 
hostilities. 

“We are all quite welcome to go in,” said Dol- 
ly, leaping lightly over the stone wall. 

“Isn’t Mr. Kits cross as a bear?” asked Sol. 

“He means to be kind. I like him,” returned 
Dolly, placing her hand upon the dog’s head at 
parting. 

The berries were not as plenty as Sol had said 
they were. David gave Dolly every berry he 
found, and we all divided with her; but dear 
me! they didn’t begin to fill that great tin pail 
of hers! 

When we were going home Dolly looked pret- 
ty sober, and we all knew what the matter was 
without asking. Mrs. Hacker was standing in 
the door when we came in sight of the house. 
Her old cap frill was almost standing up straight, 
and we knew what was coming. 

Dolly was so tired she cotld hardly drag one 
foot before the other, but she tried to brighten as 
she turned into the gate. 

Mrs. Hacker looked into the pail, then turned 
upon Dolly a face full of wrath. 

We all felt so guilty for getting the poor child 
into trouble that we ran away as fast as we could, 
leaving her to her fate. 

Two days after, Maj. Kits was surprised to see 
Dolly Sears standing before him, with her face 
and hands all bruises and cuts. 

“Wall, wall, wall!” said he. 

“Mr. Kits, do you remember me?” asked Dolly. 

“Guess Ido. You are the gall that wouldn’t 
go into anybody’s pasture without leave?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Dolly held out her bruised hands, and said, in 
a trembling voice,— 

“You told me I might come to you when I left 
Mrs. Hacker’s.” 

“Wall, wall, so I did.” 


“I’ve left her, Mr. Kits.” 
tears. 


“Mother!” shouted the major. 
A kindly-looking, portly woman appeared in 
the doorway. 


And she burst into 





Maj. Kits was sawing wood before the door, 
with his formidable-looking dog beside him, 
when Dolly approached, swinging her great pail. 


“Here’s that little gall I was telling you about. 


She’s come to stay.” There was a peculiar ring 


“And you are quite welcome, poor little dear. 
You see, Mr. Kits was where he heard her beat- 
ing you, but he couldn’t get into the house. 
Locked the doors, didn’t she?” 

“Yes, mem, she did.” 

“It is not the first time she has whipped poor 
little gallsand boys. Butit is thelast, I reckon. 
Mr. Kits is going to have her prosecuted. The 
village is up in arms. People won’t stand such 
cruel conduct, and they ought not to, either.” 
Mrs. Hacker was obliged to leave town to 
avoid the public indignation she so richly de- 
served. 

Dolly still lives with the Kits, and is as happy 
as the day is long. The major says he doesn’t 
know which he loves best—his dog or Dolly; 
and that when it comes to a decision, he shall 
have to decide between them by drawing straws. 


— (Oo 
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JINGO ON THE WITNESS STAND. 


Miss Calista Bowers went South some twenty 
years ago, little dreaming that her lack of mon- 
ey would entirely overshadow her intellect and 
change her position, which, as a judge’s daugh- 
ter, was one of the highest in her own town. 
But she found herself the game of the children 
she had engaged to teach. They seemed to re- 
gard a Yankee as the most ludicrous creature in 
the world, and a maiden Yankee, with a few 
gray hairs and four false teeth, as made express- 
ly for fun! 

When her eye-glasses were stolen from her ta- 
ble, she put on her spectacles; and when she lost 
her gold thimble, she used her silver one, feeling 
very sure they had been slipped off for mischief, 
and not stolen. But when her long false curls 
were missing, and found hanging on the front 
door-knob, she began to grow indignant; and 
when her four front teeth vanished during the 
night, she resolved to give no lessons, and not 
te mingle with the family till they were returned. 

So she sat all day in her room in her pretty 
wrapper, reading “‘as leisurely as if she were not 
a governess but a lady’’—so said one of her pu- 
bpils. 

Before school time, on the second day of this 
cloister life, the mother of the family—a meck 
little woman, whose children rode rough-shod 
‘over her, and their fathér and the negroes—came 
into her room to inquire if she were ill. 

Miss Calista described the annoyances to 
which she had been subjected, and remarked, 
with a little Yankee spice in her tone, “I lost 
much of my own hair in the scarlet fever, and 
broke my front teeth out by a fall when skat- 
ing; (of course her eight and forty years had 
nothing to do with these deficiencies ;) but that is 
no reason for my being trifled with in this style, 
and I won’t put up with it!” 

“Why, Miss Bowers,” cried the little lady, 
“here are your thimble, and your eye-glasses, 
and your teeth, all lying on the window seat!” 

“They were not there an hour ago. Some one 
has just slipped them in while our backs were 
turned,” said Miss Calista. 

“Velvet Jingo knows all about this, I reckon,” 
said the lady. ‘‘He’s pert enough by nature, but 
the boys spoil him by petting him and encour- 
aging his tricks. They make a target of his 
mouth, throwing sugar-plums and cake into it; 
and he makes a whecl of himself, and stands on 
his head, and ‘crows’ and sings for them. He’s 
done all this, and I’ll get his master to give him 
a few lashes, to take the fun out of him.” 

Miss Calista shrunk from causing such an in- 
fliction, and begged the privilege of examining 
and punishing him herself. This was readily 
granted, as it would save the lady the trouble of 
complaining, and “massa” the trouble of “lash- 
ing.” 

So Velvet Jingo—named thus on account of 
his intense blackness—was brought to be tried. 
He was seated on a table, with his bare legs 
hanging down half-way to the floor. ‘“Missus’”’ 
sat as judge on the bed. Miss Bowers stood be- 
fore the boy, to conduct the prosecution, while 
the open window swarmed with boys of both 
colors, who were anxious to see “if there was a 
woman alive who could get the better of Jingo!” 

Jingo hung his head, at first; but he proved 
equal to the emergency. He kept his eye on 
Miss Bowers’ bright wrapper, and, pointing with 
his finger, he counted the scarlet buttons on the 
skirt. 

‘Dat ar is a powerful fine frock, and dem but- 
tons is some, I tell yer!’ he cried. 

“Stop this!’ cried the lady, in a tone meant 
to awe this young son of Ham. 

“And,” continued Jingo, without noticing the 
interruption, “it b’longs to a mighty hon’some 
lady, too. We doesn’t has dis kind down Souf!” 

There was a suppressed giggle among the au- 
dience, all of whom regarded Jingo as a hero. 





in the major’s voice. 


dishing her mahogany ruler about his ears, as jf 
to deal him a few wholesome blows. 

This was an argument which, more than any 
other, appealed to his reason; and he clapped 
both hands over his woolly pate, and cried, 
“Q-o-0-0! Don’ fetch me a lick wid dat ar! | 
never stole nothin’ in all my life! Ilarns cate 
chis’ and hyme-verses! I’s gwoin’ for to be a 
preacher bam-by!”’ , 

Again there was laughter outside the window, 
and even “missus” had to turn her head to hide 
her smiles. 

Miss Bowers now raised the ruler, and cried 
in terrific tones, “Who stole my gold thimble?” 
“Not dis nigger, missus. He neber steals, 
He’s mighty ’ligious, and can say de twenty 
commandments, from de top to de bottom, and 
heaps more of Bible ’sides dat! White folks 
stoled it; and when I found it, I fetched it back 
to you! Dere isn’t no mischief in dat, is dere?” 
“Where did you find it?” asked Miss Calista, 
This question was a little sudden, and Jingo 
had to collect his thoughts. Very soon he 
cried,— 

“O, yes, [knows now! I see a robin setting 
in a pussimmon tree, wid dat ar’ gold thim’] on 
for a hat. He’d stole it out o’ yer winder, 
course.” 

“There, now, Jingo, that’s an awful lic! Do 
you know where bad boys go to who tell lies?” 
cried Miss Calista. 

“Yes, down dar!’ replied Jingo, solemnly; 
“but I isn’t goin’ for to be one o’ dem! I’s goin’ 
for to tell the truth dis time. I forgot when I 
said dat ’bout de robin.” 

“Well, now tell me how you got it,” said Miss 
Calista, nervously, for she saw the audience at 
the window had gathered, expecting fun. 
“Well, den, I’ll tell you, sartin, sure. One 
mornin’ I woke up, and tinks me, my big toe 
feel mighty quaar; and I hauled it up, and dar 
was dat ar goold thim’le settin’ on it like a hat!” 
“Jingo, Jingo, that’s another lie!” 

“No, missus, dat ar is de truth! De fus’ was 


alie. It was my toe and not de robin dat hada 
goold hat on! I’ll stick to dat, anyhow, long’s 
I lives.” 


Miss Calista groaned, and resolved to take up 
another point. 

“Who stole my curls?” she cried, twirling the 
ruler_with, such dexterity as made the witness 
dodge. 

“Not me. Wot for does I want sich like ha’r? 
I’s got mo’ ha’r now dan I can get de comb 
t’rough. I never don’ touch dat ar ha’r, o’ny to 
fotch it back and shove it into de win’ow.” 

“Who did take it, then?” 

“Massa’s saddle hoss. I see him goin’ two 
forty down de paster, tossin’ up his head as 
proud—like as one of de young ladies. And 
inks me what a handsome horse dat is, wid 
such mighty fine mane. Den I kotched him, 
and true’s my name’s Jingo, he had done gone 
and pinned dem ar curls on to his mane wid yer 
breast-pin.” 

“Stop this nonsense, you wicked boy!’’ cried 
Calista, ‘‘and tell me the truth this minute, orI'll 
have you whipped severely.” 

“T’s feared ye’ll fetch me a crack, if I tell you, 
’cause it’s awful—de truth is!” 

“Tell me this minute, or lll let your master 
know,” cried Miss Calista. 

“T’s more feared o’ yer den I is o’ massa. 
Well, den, you knows when ole Mammy Clo’ 
died ?”” 

“*Yes.”’ 

“Well, one o’ our gals, she done stole that hat 
and war it tothefun’yel, andden give mea lump 
0’ white sugar to hang it on de door-knobd. 
Didn’t yer smell de ha’r grease, scented wid pep 
permin’, on it?” 

“Yah!” cried Miss Calista, with an expres 
sion of disgust, and she shook the defiled curls 
on her head as if to disenthrone and demolish 
them. “Idon’t believe a word of it, you wicked 
boy.” 

“Has you don’ loss a hendkercher wid lace 
and roses sewed on to it, missus?” asked Jingo. 

“Yes; where is it?” : 

“O, I knows, and I can get it fer yer easy if 
yer wants me to. Nowdo yer tink I’m a thief 

“Where is it, you rogue?” 

“One o’ our gals, she dressed up wid dat a 
to cry on, to Mam’ Clo’s fun’yel. But she see 
missus comin’ and was skeard; so she tuck it 
right into de cuffin, and nebar got a chance for 
to takeit out ag’in! But I can get it right smart 
for you, for Mammy Clo’ isn’t mor’n half- 
buried. Shall I go?” 

Jingo made a spring, but Miss Calista caught 
him and held him, while peals of laughter filled 
the room. 

“You shan’t go one step till you tell me the 
truth about that handkerchief!” she crieé 
“Your mistress will give me a rope, and I'll te 





“Stop this trifling!’ cried Miss Calista, bran- 








you up here till you do!” 
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“Qoh, ooh!” cried Jingo; “I’d rader tell de 
truth den be tied up here’longo’ you! That 
was a lie’bout Mam’ Clo’s cuffin. I’s gotde 
hendkercher in my pocket—bring it purpose to 
give it to you! I found it ’mong de corn when 
Ifeed de pigs, and I thought it growed in de 
field and didn’t ’long to nobody. So I tuk it 
down to my mammy’s cabin, and she’s done 
wore it for a nightcap ever since! Dar it is. 
Now isn’t I a good chile?” 

He drew it out of his waistband as black as 
a floercloth, and Miss Calista cried, “Yah!” with 
ahorrid expression of disgust on her face. And 
as she reached forward to take it on the end of 
her ruler, Jingo eluded her grasp, darted from 
the window with the agility of an eel, and fol- 
Jowed by his admirers, both African and Anglo- 
Saxon, made off in the direction of a pond, cry- 
ing, “Come, now, le’s have a swim, boys!” 

This was an actual experience, and it is very 
certain that whatever troubles Miss Calista had 
after that, she never called this sable young gen- 
tleman into court as a witness. D. 


pow 





For the Companion. 


BRUSH WITH A PANTHER. 
By Fred Ober 

It was a pleasant day in March—for March in 
Florida abounds in pleasant days; and soft breezes 
and sunshine make it quite the reverse of that stormy 
month in New England. We had cruised the entire 
length of the wonderful Indian River, had shot peli- 
can and ducks upon its waters, and heron and alli- 
gators from its shores. Through its dense palmetto 
“hammocks” we had tracked the deer and bear; 
shot turkeys in the pine woods, and deer upon the 
prairies, and at last had camped at St. Sebastian 
Creek, with the broad sheet of water before us, and 
the tangled swamp and jungle at our backs. There 
were two of us, Jim and myself. My rebel, I used 
to call Jim, as he had seen four years Southern ser- 
vice—two as a prisoner at Fort Warren. 

“How far is it to the ‘Narrows,’ Jim?”’ 

“Fifty-three miles.”’ 

“Well, I want to start to-morrow, at daylight, for 
that manatee’s skeleton.’’ 

For the enlightenment of those not posted in nat- 
ural history, I will state that the manatee, or sea- 
cow, is an animal of the seal family, inhabiting 
the warm waters contiguous to the Atlantic, at the 
South. Its general shape is that of a seal, from 
twelve to twenty feet in length, with a face like a 
cow; hence its common name, ‘‘sea-cow.”’ 

We had seen the skeleton of a sea-cow in the river, 
and, as it furnished the best of ivory, I determined 
to secure it. 

The morrow saw us embarked, and swiftly sailing 
for Jupiter Narrows before the sun had fairly shown 
himself above the waters of the blue Atlantic. 

It was dak ere we sailed into the entrance of “Ju- 
piter,” where the waters of the river, so broad above, 
were full of mangrove islands, making narrow and 
intricate channels. 

The mangrove and India rubber met above our 
heads, forming an arch of living green, beneath 
which was the silver sheen of the water. That night 
we camped on a palm island, with Tiger as sentinel. 

Tiger was Jim’s large grizzly mastiff, who accom- 
panied him wherever he went. He was our only 
guard, We were very tired, and slept soundly dur- 
ing the night, and rose early in the morning, and 
commenced getting breakfast. 

“Whar's dat air poke?’’ said Jim. 

Sure enough, the pork was gone! gone! and close 
byour camp-fire the footprints of the thief who 
stole it, 

“He’s a big un,” said Jim. ‘“He’s the biggest 
painter you ever saw!’’ 

We followed the track of the panther till Jost in 
the swamp, and then returned to camp. Tiger had 
slept the night through, while the wily panther had 
crawled within a foot of our heads as we lay asleep. 

dim’s faith in his dog was somewhat shaken; and 
he declared if he ever had the chance, he’d ‘“‘make 
him fight the painter alone.’’ Consoling ourselves 
with the reflection that we could get more pork forty 
miles up the river, we ate our breakfast of venison, 
and then started for the manatee. The place where 
the ivory lay buried was in a bend of the Narrows, 
overhung with mangroves. We made our boat fast, 
Temoved our clothes, and cast lots for the first dive. 

It fell to me, though I was not at all desirous of the 
honor; in fact, I was for leaving the river to the un- 
disturbed possession of the sharks and alligators that 
Swarm so plentifully the other side of the stream. I 
always liked the water at home, and improved every 
opportunity for a swim; but now, strangely, I had 
lost all inelination to bathe, and really felt averse 
toplunging in. But it had to be done; and overI 
went, Jim following. 

For nearly an hour we groped among the man- 
stove roots and reeds, and became so much “at 
home” that we could look upon a black, lazy alliga- 
tor upon the opposite bank without alarm, and 
watch the movements of a shark, as it moved 
through the watera dozen yards away, with compla- 
cency. 

We were several rods from the boat, and actively at 
Work, when, upon coming up from one of my plung- 
*, my attention was arrested by a low whine from 
the dog. Following the direction of his fixed and 
eager gaze, I beheld a sight that made my flesh 
eeep, &nd caused me to clutch Jim with a 

‘Hist, look there!” 

painter, sure as you live!” The remainder 





of the sentence was lost, as Jim sank beneath the 
water, and struck swiftly out for the boat. 

Yes, gliding among the slimy roots, not thirty feet 
away, was the panther. 

Ihave a dim recollection of seeing a long, catlike 
form, and glaring, fiery eyes, that seemed to search 
me through; but I was in too much of a hurry to 
note any particular features. In fact, I recalled an 
engagement at the boat just then, and followed Jim. 

LT suppose the reader—all readers of adventure are 
brave—would have waded ashore, and engaged the 
panther single-handed. But I was not so ambitious 
for a combat with an animal whose habits I so well 
knew, and I would not care to have one any nearer 
me than that particular panther was at that particu- 
lar moment. 

So I quietly sank beneath the water,—at least, I 
stuck my head under, though Jim declared afterward 
that my feet were kicking the air half the time,— 
and swam for the boat. Gliding under its dark 
shadow, I climbed its side, drew on my moccasins and 
leggings, seized my bowie knife,—for Jim had taken 
my gun,—plunged overboard again, and swam 
ashore. 

During the confusion the panther had moved 
away, and Jim and Tiger were far on the trail. 

I could hear the deep baying of the mastiff as I fol- 
lowed their tracks from swamp to hammock, and 
from hammock to pine woods. Over a mile I fol- 


| lowed them, till the baying of the dog ceased, and I 


knew that the panther was brought to bay. Half a 
mile further through the open pine woods, and, 
guided by a shout from Jim, I found them at the 
edge of a thick clump of live oaks and laurel. 

‘‘He’s in here somewhere,” said Jim, ‘‘and Tige’s 
lost his track. I expect likely he’s up in some tree, 
in the middle of the hammock, and ’taint jest safe 
to goin tharnow. You stay here while I go back to 
the boat for the rest of my clo’s, fur I reckin we'll 
hev a little scrimmage afore we get him out, and I 
don’t like to fight in undress uniform.” 

“You're sure he won’t come out while you’re gone, 
aren’t you, Jim! ’Twould be a pity to lose him, you 
know.” 

“O, yes; don’t you be skeered,” (as though I was;) 
“he'll stay thar till night, sartin; that is, ef we don’t 
poke him out.” 

Taking my gun, I skirted the border of the ham- 
mock, about an acre in extent, and soon satisfied my- 
self that the panther had not left it. 

It seemed a long time before Jim returned with 
our hats and shirts, some ammunition and refresh- 
ments. Our spirits rose as we proceeded to put our- 
selves outside and inside the various articles we so 
much needed, and we entered upon the labor before 
us with renewed zest. 

Slow work and risky we found it, as we forced our 
way through the thick shrubbery, carefully examin- 
ing every tree and stump; consequently it was late in 
the afternoon before we had finished an examination 
of the outer circle of trees. Nearly in the centre was 
a thicket of palms and laurel, with an undergrowth 
of dwarf palmetto, matted together by long vines of 
the trumpet flower and hooked briars. We felt con- 
fident that the panther was there, and advanced slow- 
ly, searching every tree, 

The sun went down and left us still engaged, with 
darkness not far away. Suddenly Tiger leaped for- 
ward with a howl, clearing frantically the trunk ofa 
huge liveoak. We knew what that meant, and I 
held my gun with firmer grasp, and Jim clutched 
nervously the handle of the bowie, as we peered into 
the thick leaves. 

“See thar; right thar in that crotch.” 

Peering anxiously into the leafy covert, I saw two 
balls of fire, shining forth from a dusky background. 

It was nearly dark now, and it was with difficulty 
I traced the outline of the dusky form, stretched 
close along the trunk, motionless, save for the angry 
movement of its tail from side to side. 

“Do you see his throat?” 

“I can see his eyes, (yes, there can be no mistake 
about that,) but can only judge where his throat is.” 

“Well, aim for his eyes, then, and just keep shady, 
and let him have the second barrel when he jumps, 
for he’s sure to, and you can’t stop him. I’ll let you 
do the shooting, as I aint used to them shot guns, an’ 
I'll stan’ ready to prick him up a bit with this ere 
rib-tickler,” as he cailed his knife. 

And Jim looked as magnanimous as though he was 
conferring an inestimable favor. 

It was as he said, though. He wasn’t used toa 
shot gun, and the success of our hunt, perhaps our 
lives, depended upon my firmness. I won't deny that 
I was slightly seared; to tell the truth, I couldn’t 
have felt worse if there had been a dozen panthers; 
and my arm shoek fearfully as I raised my gun, and 
glanced along its polished barrels, But I quieted my 
nerves by a strong effort, and sinking on one knee, 
behind the smooth stem of a palm, rested my gun 
against it, and again looked into those flashing eyes. 

No trembling now—no shaking limbs; there was 
no alternative but to leave the animal to himself, or 
to deliver it a swift and fatal blow. I chose the lat. 
ter, and the consciousness of danger nerved my arm 
anew, and the gun was held as firmly as though the 
object before me was smaller game than the fiercest 
animal that ranges our forests. 

Sinking my eye behind the sights, I quickly aimed 
just below those vengeful eyes. The flash and report 
were followed by a howl of mingled rage and an- 
guish, and I saw, dimly outlined, a huge dark body 
leave the tree and come crashing through the branch- 
es directly for me. ’ 

No time for delay now; every movement must be 
with the rapidity of light and the precision of clock- 
work. Only long practice could give the skill and 
oo” blow that was to decide, perhaps, the {ate 
of a life. 





I had shot birds when flying so rapidly that their 
wings seemed but a filmy mist, but never had I such 
rapidity of motion as when I ran my eye along the 
trusty tubes a second time, and stopped the desper- 
ate animal midway in his frenzied leap. He fell al- 
most at my feet, and Tiger was upon him ere he 
could regain his legs. 

The fight that ensued, with the snarling and growl- 
ing of the beasts, and the plunges and rushes through 
the thicket, was fearful. 

We were not idle spectators, and Jim soon proved 
his courage by rushing in and inflicting a severe 
wound upon the panther. 

But for its injuries the panther would have made 
short work of the dog; and, as it was, it seemed that 
the superior strength it possessed would enable it to 
triumph. Icould not shoot for fear of killing the 
dog, but Jim, watching his chance, a second time 
rushed in at the risk of his life, and struck at the 
animal. This time the thrust was successful, and 
with drooping head, and gasping for breath, the 
panther gave up the fight and slowly died. 

Tiger, though torn and mangled, stood by, ready 
to fight the battle over, watching his late antagonist 
as all exhibitions of life became fainter and fainter. 
When the huge beast fell over on his side with a final 
moan, the brave dog came and laid himself at our 
feet, looking for our caress only as his reward. 

Over eight feet the panther measured; and we 
skinned him that night by the light of a huge fire of 
pine knots. We found then that my first shot had 
broken two of his teeth, only, while the second had 
broken a foreleg. 

I never look upon the creature’s skull in my cabi- 
net, with its two broken fangs, without thinking of 
that fight in the pine woods, and wondering what 
the panther would have done had he finished his 
leap. 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 


It needs a cool brain and steady nerves to climb 
high places by asingle rope. But when the rope is 
cut to a single strand, and one is in peril of instant 
death, it requires the highest courage to escape. The 
following incident shows true heroism. The slater 
was working on a high spire, with a dome, the rope 
going over the top of the spire. The man tells his 
own story: 

Well, I worked away steady, taking out the old 
slate and putting in new, and nailing down those 
that were loose. I must have been two hours at 
work, when I wanted to go up for more nails, so I 
commenced to haul away, kicking myself from time 
to time clear of the swell of the dome. 

So far so good. When I was almost half way up I 
thought I'd stop just a minute to take breath, as it 
was a hot, sultry day, and warm even up as high as 
Iwas. My toe was on a level with one layer of slate, 
when I thought that I noticed I was lowering an 
inch or so, when it stopped; then it began again, 
and I went down, most eight inches; then stopped 
again for a minute, and lower I went by half a 
course of slate. 

I was thoroughly alarmed. 

Of course, I reasoned, it could only arise from one 
of four things—either the rope was stretching, and 
that wasn’t possible, or the double hitch I had given 
to the rope round the head ofa staircase was slipping, 
which, again, too, wasn’t possible, it being contrary 
to the rule of knots, or the staircase was getting 
pulled out, which wasn’t likely, or, what was worse, 
and which struck me must be the fact, the rope was 
cutting, and I settled on that. 

I watched to notice if there was any inclination to 
twist the rope, but couldn’t see it. Now I knew that 
if I made any violent motion, I might increase the 
damage. I clutched all I could to sides of the slates, 
trying to take advantage of even a nail that might 
be sticking up, but I couldn’t get more hold than 
again’ glass. 

1 was now under the larger part of the swell of the 
dome, with a hundred feet clean under me. To get 
below to where I had been working was impossible. 
I was afraid to swing out on the rope now, which 
would have caused a jerk. It was no use to holler, 
for no one could have heard me; and there was no 
use of making signs, as I was on the side away from 
the street, ard nobody could see me. 

Up I must go, and may be, I thought, if the rope 
will hold, I may get up yet. Slowly I went up with 
a quiet, steady pull. It was about sundown, and as 
I got up, inch by inch, I saw the sun shine on a bit 
of jagged tin, about twenty feet above me, and I saw 
it was that which had been cutting slowly but surely 
into my rope. With the strain I had given it three 
or four of the strands looked as if they had been cut 
through wiih a sharp knife, and I was hanging now 
by may be a strand. 

All along I had held fast to my tools; now I let go 
my hammer first, and then some twenty slates, and 
I heard them smash with a clatter below on the 
tombstones. Slowly I crept up, nearing the point a 
little where the rope was cutting. Just then I got 
my head over the top of the round.- I had a pretty 
strong knife in my pocket, so I jabbed it in betweén 
the edges of the slate, until it took a held in the 
wood-work, and I braced my heel against it. 

If I had had two knives I could have managed 
first-rate, using one for one foot, and the other for 
the other, soas totake thestrain off the rope. I tried 
all I could to throw the rope off the tin, but seeing it 
was still under a strain, with my heft to it, I couldn’t 
budgeit. Well, I never should have known to this 
day howI would have pulled through if it hadn’t 
been fora woman who just then stuck her blessed old 
head out of a little window in the church below me. 

“Mister,”’ says she, “don’t you know yonr trade bet- 
ter than to be a throwing down slate and things that 
wy? And my child as came as near as could be 
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having his head split open with a slate, and I’m the 
sexton’s wife, and just see if I don’t report all about 
it to the vestry as meets to-night!” 

Says I, “For God’s sake, don’t scold, for I am here 
inascrape. The rope is cut, and getting cut all the 
time I'm talking to you, and you are just as likely as 
not to be the last person as will hear my last will 
and testament.’”’ 

“Lord ’a’ mercy,” says she, “I'll scream!’ 

“Don't,” says I. ‘Is there any men about here?” 

“Not a soul but me. What shall I do?” 

“Got any rope—no rope in the church?” 

“We don’t run this church with bells, and there 
aint no bell-ropes, and there aint no shop as keeps 
any around here.” 

“Well, see here,” says I; ‘‘it’s a matter of five min- 
utes, or ten at most, with me.” 

“T’ve got a clothes-line. I dries the clothes some- 
time in the loft up there, but it aint no new line, nor 
it aint very long.’’ 

“That will do,” says I. “Now come up, and be 
quick about it, with the clothes-line.’”” She was gone 
a minute, and presently I could hear something a 
moving inside of the little dome, and soon was she 
at the window. 

“Now,” says I, “stretch out your cord, and, just 
where the middle is, pass it three times round the 
upright, at the head of the staircase, make a good 
double knot at the loose ends, just as you would on a 
double thread when you are sewing, and throw the 
ends to me.” 

How the poor old woman flustered, and wiped her 
face with her apron! and how that old clothes-line, 
for I could see it plain, was all knotted and twisted! 
Presently all was ready, and, taking good aim at me, 
she flung the knotted end toward me. 

It wouldn’t reach me by nearly three feet. 

I managed to get my knife-blade some few inches 
higher up, but even this exertion and the strain I had 
given on the rope stretched out the fibres. It wasa 
jump I had to make, and it wanted nerve, and, thank 
God, I had it, and got a good hold, with one hand, 
of the clothes-line. 

In a second I was up ten feet, and above the cut in 
the rope, and now I was all right. 

That old lady,—she was worse off than I was when 
I was by her side,—she kissed me first, and then 
went off intoaconniption. After it was all over I 
hauled in my old rope. You have heard tell of the 
man who was in the mine, as was lowered down by 
a rope, then left hanging until his strength gave out, 
and at last he let go, thinking he was to be dashed to 
atoms. When they did pick him up, he had fallen 
six inches, but was in a dead faint. 

Well, sir, my case wasn’t like his. I hauled up the 
old rope, and the old lady, she took hold of one part 
and I of the other, and when she jerked it she 
snapped the last bits of the strand like darning cot- 
ton; and that was all I was hanging to. 

————_+o+—__—_— 
For the Companion. 
A HOLE THROUGH A MOUNTAIN. 


If you take your maps and look in the north- 
western corner of Massachusetts, you will find 
two towns, named Adams and Florida, or if you 
don’t find them, you may be sure they are there. 

The great Hoosac Mountain lies partly in both 
these towns. A railroad has been built a good 
many years to Florida, but there it suddenly 
“brings up,” as the boys say, against a high, 
steep hill, eight times as high as the top of 
Bunker Hill Monument, and so steep that it 
looks almost as though it might tumble over 
upon you. 

It is more than twenty years since workmen 
begun to bore a hole in this mountain for the 
railroad to pass through it. It is composed of 
solid rock, and when the men have tunnelled it 
to Adams, that lies on its further side, there will 
be a railway five miles long directly through the 
base of the mountain. 

Iam not going to weary you by telling you 
the history of this great job. I think you would 
rather be entertained by being told how it looks 
in this long tunnel, and how the work of boring 
is done. 

We will begin, then, by going into the tunnel 
from the end that commences at Florida, and 
the best way will be to describe my own visit. 

While waiting for our party to get ready, I 
eoncluded to start alone for the mouth of the 
tunnel. It is now a great, rough hole, twenty 
feet high. Its shape is a half-circle, straight at 
the bottom and round at the top. By-and-by 
there will be a very handsome entrance way 
made to the tunnel, to cover up the present 
rough appearance. 

It was winter when I last visited the tunnel, 
and there were icicles “anging from the top 
almost to the bottom as big as a fat man’s body. 
The thermometer without was down to zero. 
As soon as I was under the mouth of the tunnel 
the air felt warmer, and before I had walkeda 
hundred steps I saw water in little puddles 
at my feet. It was too warm for the wter to 
freeze. 

Where did the water come from? From the 
roof of the tunnel. There is no part of it where 
the water does not drip, drip, drip, all the time, 
in some places more than in others, and in a 
very disagreeable way to visitors, 





I did not walk in far, but soon joined the party 
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Iwas to accompany. Herel dressed myself in! Every thing seems to bein order, but the place | little box containing an electrical battery. One | Isabella, who was driven from the throne in 1868, 


the inconvenient but very useful rubber over- is too strange for one to be fully at ease. 
coat, biz tarpaulin hat with a wide brim behind, | 
and rubber boots. 
with a lantern, and we were ready to go in. 
| the loudest noise very far in the tunnel. 


& Ride im the Dark. pose the sound echoes back and forth and is 


There is a railroad track laid in this end of 
the tunnel, with a little engine and cars that are 
just about as large as a very large wheelbarrow. 
The cars have sides like a wheelbarrow, too, for 
they can be taken out. They were not built to 
carry passengers, but to bring out stone after it 


the ear. 
has been blasted. 


| bars of steel sharpened like a crowbar, only that 
| there are two edges crossed. These drills are 
| struck against the rock about twice a second, 
| with very great force. As there are about a 
dozen of them at work at once, they make a 
| louder racket than any of you who were never 
in the tunnel ever heard. People who go in oft- 
BR | ten, put cotton batting in their ears, and the 
= | sound is deadened. 
Air as a Motive Power. 
| Now let me tell you what these men are doing. 
| Outside the tunnel, down by the river, there is a 
building that looks like a mill. Inside of it are 
alot of machines which I cannot well describe, 
but which are used to pump air into great iron 
pipes. The air is of course pressed together, 
“compressed” as they say at the tunnel, so that 
| when you turn a little stop-cock in the pipe it 
| rushes out with a great noise. 
| If we could make machines powerful enough, 
| we could press air so that it would become liquid 
We jumped in and took our seats on wet like water, and then that could be made solid 
boards put across from side to side. Theengine | }jke ice. If you can put four times as much air 
gave two little short whistles, and into the big | into a pipe as it would hold if it were all open, 
hole we went. I was interested to see the light | j¢ will press on the inside of the pipe with a force 
fade away. First there was only a little dim- | of sixty pounds on every square inch. This is 
ness, then we could not see each other’s faces | what is done by the “compressors,”’ as they are 
without holding up our lanterns. Of course the | called at the mouth of the tunnel. 
farther in we went the smaller grew the size of] The pipes arecarried under ground to the very 
the opening at which we entered. Every mo-| end of the hole. When the compressed air has 
ment this opening became smaller and the light | got there,—nearly two miles,—it still pushes 
grew dimmer. At last it was just a little dot of | a¢ainst the sides and the end of the tube with a 
light, and then it disappeared altogether. force of almost sixty pounds to every square 
The feeling one has in the intense darkness of | inch. Steam could be used in just the same 
the tunnel is not at all pleasant. Suppose we| way as air if it could be carried so far, but of 


should have a smash up and should break our} eoyrse it would be cold water before it got half 
lanterns! Even now we cannot see three feet | g mile into the tunnel. 


from where we sit. We can faintly realize what Drilling into the Rock 


the Exyptians had to go through on account of 
a ‘ . os In at the end where the men are at work, at 
the foolish obstinacy of Pharaoh. ‘The darkness a a P 
: q the “heading,” as the workmen call it, there are 
that might be felt could not be blacker than 
, . : Ati ‘ ., +. | a number of machines about as large as a cradle. 
this. The engine makes so much noise that it is : . 
oe In the end of every one of them is a long drill 
useless to attempt to talk, and the rattle and : : 
; 7 such asI have already described. The force of 
puff are echocd in a strange way from the sides et < 
<aig s . the air, applied in the same way as steam would 
of this big, black cave. And suppose the top ? : G 7 
1 ; : : be in a steam engine, makes these drills move 
should fall on us! Of course I knew that it was 2 
ae se aa ar back and forth about twice in a second, very 
impossible, It was solid rock, and not a crack ‘ 
fast and with great force. 


or acrevice could be seen anywhere. But as it When te beet gtd @Sieun ated cht 
was a new place to bein, I could not help think- as * -maahosinagtr yor emnuiggalintae regina Bt, 
A : to be drilled, one of these machines is brought 

ing what might happen. ; 2 
up and the drill put against the rock. A small 
india rubber pipe is stretched from the com- 
pressed air pipe to the machine, the workman 
turns a little screw, the air rushes into the ma- 
chine, and the steel rod begins to beat against 
the rock. 





THE HOOSAOC TUNNEL. 


Lights in the Distance. 

On we went. Soon we were more than a mile 
in the mountain. If now we could go up 
through the roof of the tunnel until we reached 
the surface of the earth, we should have to go 
more than a quarter of a mile, and before we 
reached the air we should have to go up through 
the bed of a little river that runs along in a little 
valley on the top of the mountain. 

Look ahead now, and you will see a pretty 
sight There is a row of lights sct all around 
the tunnel, making it look as though the work- 
men were getting up an illumination in honor 
of our coming. But they don’t do such things 
here. They are all hard at work, and not one 
of them will stop working for a moment as we 
pass beneath them. They are the miners, who 
finish the tunnel. y 

After all the blasting is done there are a good 
many rough places left that must be knocked 
away. A great platform is pushed along so that 
upon it they finish their work. Every man has 
three or four candles to work by, and he sticks 
them on the sides and roof of the tunnel. 

As soon as we pass these men we can see, if 
we stand up and hold our lanterns high, that 
there is a difference in the appearance of the 





CARS ENTERING THE TUNNEL, 


an inch and a half across. 


of them opens this box and turns a little crank. 
Now we are coming near to the end of the| The electricity instantly rushes out to the holes 
Each of us was provided | hole, and we begin to realize that there is work | loaded with gunpowder, a tremendous explosion 
| going on. It is strange that you cannot hear| takes place, and tons upon tons of rock are 
I sup- | thrown out into the tunnel. 


checked before it can travel to a great distance. | where the men are assembled waiting for the 
But about the time the miners’ lights come into | blast. 
view we begin to hear strange noises of two | forth so many times before it gets out to them 
kinds. Men are evidently shouting at the top of | that it is almost wholly lost. 
their voices; and another peculiar noise reaches | louder than that which you can make by just 
This is the sound of the drills,—long | dropping your fist on a table. 


Very soon it has made quite a deep hole about | good. 
Now it is found that | effect, and he immediately left Spain for his old 


The ex-Queen has since resigned her rights in 
favor of her son. This party is called the party 
of Alfonsists. 

Then there is Don Carlos, grandson of that 
Deon Carlos who was a brother of Ferdinand VI], 
The first Don Carlos claimed the crown which 
would have been his at King Ferdinand’s death, 
in 1883, if Ferdinand had not changed the “jay 
of succession” and given the crown to his daugh. 
ter Isabella. All three princes of this name 
have tried to seize the government, and tlic pres- 
ent Don Carlos is himself now at the head of g 
band of rebels, fighting for what he thinks are 
his rights. His supporters are called Carlists, 
Finally, there is the Duchess of Montpensier, 
wife of the Duke of Montpensicr, and sister of 
the ex-Queen Isabella. The duke, her husband, 
is a son of Louis Philippe, who was King of the 
French. Heis brother of the famous Orleanist 
princes of France. The duke has been a long 
time plotting to make his wife Queen, that the 
crown may ¢o to their oldest son after her death, 
Their party is called the Montpensierists 

With so many factions struggling for power, 
and all of them determined to make Spain once 
more a kingdom, the republicans have a hard 
task before them. As we have intimated, itis 


It may be supposed that the noise is fearful 
It is not so. The sound echoes back and 


The sound is not 


But there is one peculiarity about it. At the 
same time that you hear the sound, you feel a 
little puff of air on your face and every candle 
and miner’s lamp within a quarter of a mile is 
blown out. We have lanterns, and so they keep 
lighted 

As soon as they can after the blast has been 
made, the men go into the heading and begin to 
take away the loose rock. There are some pieces 
no bigger than an apple, and others so large 
that a dozen men could hardly move them. All 
this rock is loaded on little cars that are pushed 
along by men to the place where the railroad 
begins, and the engine carries them out to the 
mouth, where they are emptied on the enormous 
heap that has already been taken out. not possible to predict the immediate result, but 
We have now seen about all there is to be seen | the tendency of all political agitations is cither 
in this end of the tunnel, which is not so inter- | directly or indirectly toward the ultimate good 
esting as the work at two other places. I will | of the whole human family. 

try to tell you about those next week. +o 
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— SKATES IN WAR. 
THROWING KISSES. Skating is an accomplishment, but like many 
Girlie on the stairway, mother up above; other accomplishments, can somctimes be putto 
Girlie’s eyes and mother’s full of tender love; a practical use. Indeed, while it afhuses the 
Girlie’s little fingers throw a hurrying kiss = aa 

boys and girls, it gives them wholesome exer- 


Right to mother, loving, fearing not to miss; 
cise, makes the muscles supple and strong, and 


Mother throws one downward to her golden hair; 
irlie cries, ‘‘They’r ti ir!’ : 
SRE eaten, SSR FS CREED, SEEN, & eee develops a natural grace and ease of motion. 
More than this, journeys—and long journeys, 


By-and-by the girlie stands all, all alone, 
Looking sadly upward for her mother, gone Ps 
Up the heavenly stairway. Girlie, standing here, | too—have been made on skates, at a rate of 
pe ete nen oe} a - et —— speed unknown before the days of railroads, 
Will they meet the mother’s half-way in the air? Some very good skaters have even been known 
Our Young Folks. | to keep pace with a railway train for a short dis 
1oe tance; but steam, of course, wins in the long run. 
SPAIN A REPUBLIC. Nothing would seem more unlikely than that 
the art of skating should be made useful in time 
n the autumn of 1868 there was i ea : 
‘ me : : on _— sonelation of war for military purposes; and now that rail- 
in Spain, and the people overthrew the Bourbon | | 5 . ‘ mien se 
F . roads have covered the country everywhere in 
dynasty which was sect over them in 1700. The . é inte Near 
Queen, Isabella I., was notin the country at the northern temperate zone, where wars are 
the time and was not permitted to return to it Seay Ce len, 1 ey perenne aE WHE ep 
he aera ‘ iment of soldiers will ever again be mounted on 
She and her heirs were declared in exile, and the 
LEE EE DRT skates. Nevertheless what has happened may 

Sr ae ee z happen again, and this delightful winter sport 
After waiting more than two years, all the a 

Sn. Siaeeel : . may some time make many a boy of the present 
while keeping the crown dangling before the day onc. ef an army of conenerors inbtead of 2 
princes of Europe, the Spaniards called upon an Ree Sates ? 

Italian prince to come and reign over them waar in wae ey : 

. ws ‘| The most noted instance in history of the use 
This was at the very close of the year 1870. The a ‘ a A i ae 
nentianin Genel dees as, Rania, Chet of skates in war occurred almost exactly two 
“es rr ‘i ani an at ret a a ~ to centuries ago. When the French invaded Hol- 
H ~ bably the best . rl Y+ land in 1672, the Dutch opened the dykes and 

wre oe y : wer - cage ; mye =“ flooded alarge part of the country with water. 
Sn Sats Ta ee re - me oe _— for The winter closed in, the weather became very 
there was nothing against him but his youth. cold, and a great part of Holland was coverel 
Possessed of good talents and well educated, withe ginssy ion atte 
liberal in opinions and pure in character, he The Duke of Luxembourg, who commanded 
seemed to have been providentially chosen for the French, took adventian of this. Being in 
one of the highest stations in the world; and his possession of Utrecht he placed a laree body 
election was creditable both tothe Spaniards and of his men on deatien and aecompanicd Hea 

‘ > e - 

ba nranall pee a : ° force of freshly-shod cavalry, he  procceded 
, But the young prince in becoming a King soon toward the Hague. If he had been able to take 
_— 7 ee i eh png that place, Holland would probably have sur 

ee eee it anxieties, per-| rendered to France and been joined to that king 
plexities and danger, without adequate compen- @om 
sations. The Spanish politicians were engaged But his stratagem, brilliant thouch it was 
: -_ » . a. Leche, —) ’ - > " 
5 conetnnt cannes for dt bung office. Theit failed. He took several places on the way, but 
interferences prevented him from carrying out before he could reach the Hague there waa 
the great plans he had formed for the benefit of change in the weather. A sudden and rapid 

ie a 2 ~ 5 “ td * 
his adopted country. Two attempts were made thaw threatened him with the fate of Pharaoh 
to assassinate him, in the hope that he might be and his host. Greatly and properly alarmed 
foreed to abdicate, even if the attacks upon his for the fate of his army, he turned Saeed instant 
life failed; but with true courage he stood brave- ly, and the riding and skating French army got 
ly at his post, determined to do his duty as long | 424. to Utrecht just iiertedi, 
as a was hope of a better spirit on the part They would all have been destroyed, in spite 
of the oo — : of their prompt retreat, if it had not been for the 

But at length he became discouraged, and, cowardice of the Dutchman who commanded § 
about the 8th of February last, concluded to re- certain fort. This fort, if it had been held, would 
sign a position in which he was powerless for 


a ig ried i have cut off the retreat of the French, but its 
renga dragster Cy ignominiously ran away, So it 














tunnel. It is not quite so high, and does not 
look so smooth as it did. 

Presently there is another remarkable change. 
The roof comes down almost to our heads. We 
must stoop or we shall hit our heads against the 
rock. When we reach this point the engine can 
go no farther. 

2 A Rough Path. 

We step out of our wheelbarrow cars and walk. 
This is a very rough and rugged way. The pas- 
sage is wide enough, but the floor of the tunnel 
is covered with rocks. The water that has 
dripped down making dirty puddles, and al- 
though you have rubber boots, it is not comfort- 
able going through there. There ase huge piles 


to be sharpened, and another is put in its place. 


tions. 
workmen all go out and others come in with 


the month of the tunnel. 
pipes have been carricd ont before this time. 





the drill has become blunted, and it is taken out | Italian home. The Spanish Cortes at once de- 


The holes are usually made about ten feet deep. | 
They are put in at the top and sides in all diree- | predict what will be the effect of this act. 
When there are about a dozen holes the | thing is certain; the Republic of Spain exists, 


great cartridges of gunpowder. They fill up the | its success. 
holes with powder, and ram it in just as if each | 
hole was a gun. Intoevery hole they put a wire, | prospects of this new Republic are not flattering. 
and when all the charges are in, they bind these The principal reason is that there are several 
wires together and fasten them to another wire | persons who advance claims to the Spanish 
that reaches several hundred feet ont toward | crown. 
All the machines and tain the power sought for, but each is able to 


this short campaign, the history of the entire 
world might have been changed by the use of 
It is impossible to —_ +o 

One INAUGURATION DAY. 

Tuesday, the 4th of March, was the twenty-second 
Inauguration day in the history of the United States. 
In other words, on that day Ulysses 8. Grant wi 
inaugurated President, and Henry Wilson Vice 
President for the twenty-second presidential term of 
four years, 

The ceremony of inauguration is very simple. The 
oath of office is taken by the President and Vice 
Presidcnt elect, and that is all. Both officers usually 
deliver an address, but this is merely a custom tl! 
is followed, the law not requiring it. There is alse 


| clared Spain a Republic, and established a gov- 
ernment for the time being. 





and all friends of human progress must wish for 


7 
There are, however, many reasons why the 


Neither of them is strong enough to ob- 





make a great deal of trouble, and keep the coun- 


The men who have been loading the holes now | try constantly af war. First, there is Alfonso, | q great gathering of distinguished men, but the? 
of vock at the sides waiting to be taken eut.! go back te the end of the wire, which is in a called the Prince of the Asturias, sonef the Quecn come becatise they wish te sce the cersmeny, uot 
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eause they must be present. Of course the ball in 
the evening is ro part of the proceedings. 

In the early days of the country the scene at an in- 
auguration was very different. 

When the present Constitution of the country was 
adopted, it was intended that the new government 
should begin on the 4th of March, 1789. When the 
day arrived, there were only eight Senators and thir- 
teen Representatives at New York, which was then 
the capital. As the Senate would consist of twenty- 
two members, the presence of twelve was necessary ; 
and thirty out of the fifty-nine members of the House 
were also necessary to make a quorum. The Con- 
gressmen were sO slow in arriving at New York that 
it was only on the 30th of March that there were 
enough Representatives to elect a Speaker; and not 
until the 6ih of April did the Senators organize. 

The electoral votes having been counted, it was 
announced that George Washington had been elected 
President;and John Adams Vice-President, and they 
were notified of the fact. 

Mr. Adams arrived at New York first, and was in- 
augurated on the 2ist of April. Gen. Washington 
reached New York two days later, but a whole week 
passed before the preparations for his inauguration 
were made. He took the oath on the 30th of April, 
and that day is therefore the birthday of the country 
under the Constitution. 

The second inauguration of Washington took 
place on the 4th of March, 1798, at Philadelphia, to 
which the seat of government had been removed. 
John Adams was also inaugurated at Philadelphia 
in 1797, but Thomas Jefferson became President at 
Washington, in 1801, the capital having been fixed 
there in the year 1800, and every inauguration since 
that time has been held in the same city. When the 
4th of March falls on Sunday the ceremony is post- 
poned until the next day. President Taylor took the 
oath on the 5th of March, 1849 for this reason, and the 
President who succeeds Gen. Grant must do the 
same in 1877, as the 4th of March will then come on 
Sunday. 

It is said, and perhaps it is true, that in sucha 
case there is no government for a whole day, as the 
presidential term ends at noon on the 4th, and we 
have no President until noon of the 5th. However 
this may be, there is little chance for any evil to re- 
sultfrom this curious state of things, and we need 
not borrow trouble from it. 

It is usual now for a great procession to be formed 
to escort the elected President from the White House 
tothe Capitol. These matters are arranged accord- 
ing to the taste of the person to be inaugurated. It 
is well known that Jefferson was elected President 
in opposition to the party that had supported the 
first Adams. Jefferson professed not to like the dis- 
play that had been made by the earlier Presidents at 
their inauguration; and so when his turn came he 
refused to have any escort, but rode alone on horse- 
back to the Capitol, hitched his horse to a pest, and 
walked into the building to take the oath. Men of 
opposite politics would probably dispute to this day 
on the question whether this was affectation, ora 
real dislike of parade. 
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SLEEPING WITH SHUT MOUTHS, 


Mr. Catlin, famous for his atquaintance with Indi- 
an customs, thinks that civilization gives birth to 
many evils unknown in a savage state. Deformities 
of body, insanity and sudden deaths, are rare among 
the Indian tribes, while very common among their 
white neighbors. 

He imagines that the Indian habit of breathing 
through the nostrils, instead of through the mouth, 
is one chief cause of Indian health. The whites gen- 
erally breathe through the mouth, taking in often 
malarious matter, which brings on acute fevers, and, 
still oftener, air too cold for delicate lungs. This 
gives rise to bronchial diseases and to consumption. 
The Indians, on the other hand, by breathing 
through the nostrils, take off the chill of the air be- 
fore it reaches the lungs, and intercept the malarious 
particles before they enter the system. 

Mr. Catlin exaggerates the effects of a good habit. 
But the lesson isa wise one. Keep the mouth shut 
when sleeping, or when walking out of doors. 


+> 








TOO LITERAL. 

Mr. Ruskin is fond of odd names for his books. 
The name fails often to suggest the subject on which 
Ye writes, and leads to amusing blunders. Some 
earsago he published a work on church architec- 
*ure, calling it ‘‘Sheep-folds.”” A farmer in the 
1orthern part of England sent to London for the 
ok, saying that he would like to have the opinion 
f so great a writer as Mr. Ruskin on the care of 
sheep, though he could not imagine how he could 
know much about them. 
A Scotch gentleman made a similar blunder by 
taking words too literally. A distinguished English 
lawyer, alluding in court to a marriage of an old 
man to a young girl, said that marriages between 
“January and May” were very likely to prove‘un- 
happy. He soon afterward received a letter from 
& Scotchman, who was indefatigable in gathering 
statistics, asking him if he could explain why mar- 
Tiages in the months of January and May turned out 
badly more than in other months. 


> 
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BISMARCK A WORKER. 

The brain and energy which have made Bismarck 
the first statesman of Europe, would have made him 
the first banker or merchant, if he had given him- 
self to business, instead of to politics. Indeed, he is 
& business man as well as a statesman, devoting some 


sugar manufactory in Europe. He makes money out 
of these enterprises, and fame out of politics. 
Intellect and energy are needed everywhere to win 
success. If men hope to accumulate wealth, they 
must be ready to think hard and to work hard. No 
prizes come to the lazy. 

HELPED BY PRAISE, 
It is pleasanter to be praised than blamed, and a 
few words of commendation may help one in the 
struggle to be and todo good. Robert Dale Owen 
gives an incident in his early life, showing this 
power. He had been on a shooting expedition with 
asurgeon and another oldercomrade. In returning, 
he heard them talking about himself. 
“He’s a fine, manly boy, that,’’ said the comrade. 
“He’s a noble little fellow,” said the surgeon. 
“The words haunted me,” said Mr. Owen, ‘‘all the 
way home, and for days afterward. I solemnly re- 
solved I would be what these men had said I was.” 
Next morning he submitted patiently to all disagree- 
able home rules, and exhorted his brothers and sisters 
to good conduct. The servants were astonished at 
the change, and one of them said, ‘‘Where has he 
been? I think he must have gotten religion.” The 
good effect was not lasting, however. It continued 
only about ten days. 
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GEN. WARREN’S BRAVERY. 
The hero of Bunker Hill believed in rebellion for 
national liberty and human rights, but he evidently 
thought that college rebellions were disreputable 
affairs : 


“The boy is father of the man,’’ and men, distin- 
guished for noble qualities, show what is in them in 
early years. Joseph Warren was one of the noblest 
citizens of Massachusetts, just before the Revolu- 
tion; and, had he lived, might have competed with 
Washington for the command of the army, and the 
first presidency of the Union. His death at Bunker 
Hill closed suddenly a career of highest promise. 
His courage was shown in college life. Whilea 
student at Harvard, his classmates were plotting 
mischief against the authorities, planning a kind of 
rebellion. They knew he would oppose their move- 
ment, and held their meeting in an upper room, 
with lecked door. He heard of what was brewing, 
and begged for admittance, but was refused. His 
ingenuity and courage baffled their plans. Going 
into the college yard, he noticed that the window 
was open, and within reach of the wooden gutter 
running along the eaves. The action followed the 
thought. Climbing the tin spout at the corner of 
the building, he caught hold of the gutter above, 
passed along, hand over hand, till opposite the win- 
dow, when, by a violent effort, he swung himself in. 
The wooden gutter gave way, and his classmates, 
startled at his courage and his narrow escape, yielded 
readily to his persuasive words, and the rebellion 
was at an end. 
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MORE SLEEP. 
It is rarely too much study that breaks down the 
health of students. It is, rather, neglect of exercise 
and loss of sleep. Both mind and body will bear 
long and hard work if refreshed by abundant sleep. 
It is a fatal mistake for young people to keep late 
hours eitherin company or at study. The stories 
about Napoleon, Brougham, and others, that were 
able to bear the strain of life with three or four 
hours’ sleep, have done great mischief. Nature will 
avenge herself on those who break her laws. Dr. 
Beard has some sensible remarks in the Independent: 

The motto of the overtaxed brain-worker should 
ever be, ‘‘More sleep, more sleep, and as much as 
possible of the folding of the hands tosleep.”” By day 
or by night, after meals or before, early or late, in 
the horse-car or on the ferry-boat, we should wel- 
come each desire to doze as an anvel from heaven. 
The habit of very early rising, which, under the old 
dispensation, before the era of the telegraph, steam 
power, the press, and other agencies that rob us of 
our nerve force, was a virtue we, in this year, 1873, 
should with all our might avoid. Early to bed and 
late to rise, makes the modern brain-toiler healthy 
and wise. 

ee 
CORRECT LANGUAGE, 

If one acquires bad habits in early years, it is hard 
to change them in later life. This 13 quite as true in 
reference to an incorrect use of words, or to vulgar 
language, or any other habit. An exchange says: 

Not one only, but several, of our ablest Senators 
may be heard, almost any day, when Congress is in 
session, discussing grave questions with an audience 
of forty million people, and using such ear-splitters 
as “He done the nation noble service;’’ “He now 
tays in an honored grave;” “The bill Jayson the 
table.” A thorough system of pleasant, mutual 
household criticism, strengthened by wholesome 
parental example, is probably the only agency that 
can enable the coming man habitually to speak his 
mother tongue with precision and reasonable ele- 
yn Doubtless the coming woman requires simi- 

ar discipline, for does she not say ‘real good” when 


is never correctly used as an adverb; and does she 


move from slang? 
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USES OF A WOODEN LEG, 


fleshy one will bring death. 


great comfort: 


by his owner. 
with them, but the little girl came in and tol 
father that he wouldn’t play, but wanted to bite her. 
Upon goin 


fore he had succeeded in killing the animal he had 





of his leisure to money-making. Bismarck owns a 
large paper-mill, a distillery and the largest beet- 


received two bites, one in the leg and the otherin 


and lost a leg in his country’s service, it was the 
wooden limb which he presented to the dog’s teeth, 
and once in his life he was thankful for that appen- 
dage. 





THE COMPANION NEARLY FIFTY 
YEARS AGO, 

A lady writing from Montclair, N. J., gives the 

following incidents connected with her youthful as- 

sociations with the Youth’s Companion nearly half a 

century ago: 


I have recently met with a number of the Youth’s 
Companion which vividly recalls “ childhood days. 
I am now past fifty, but when I was about ten 
years old I saw a copy of the paper at the houre of a 
playmate. On returning home. I begged my mother 
to subscribe for it for me. To test my appreciation 
of the favor she asked, ‘‘Are you willing to makeany 
sacritice for it? What will you give up if I take the 
paper for you?” I thought a moment, and, as I had 
often been told that I spread my bread too thickly 
with butter, I replied,— 

“I'll give up butter for a year!’”’ 

“So will I,’ said a younger sister. 

Mother consented, and we had the paper continued 
year after year. It was to us the great pleasure of 
our lives. Then it was a single sheet, and I hardly 
recognized it at first in its present shape. But I find 
it interesting as ever. 
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BEGGING PROFITABLE, 


Americans travelling in Europe find the beggars a 
constant nuisance. Boys and girls, and men and 
women, hold out hats and hands for money, with 
imploring faces that have forgot how to blush. It 
is a regular trade, in which healthy and strong men 
are not ashamed to engage. An American, writing 
home, tells the following incident: 


Peasants left their harvest, which was splendid, 
to come and beg from us. I turned to one of them 
and asked him how he had the face to beg on the 
border of his own field? He replied,— 

“Sir, Lhave never missed doing so from my earliest 
childhood, and, as [ have always got something, I 
continue doing so.” 

ae if you are not ashamed to beg, why do you 
work?” 

“Because the other trade does not yield enough. 
You may be sure that if travellers would give me 
enough to live upon, I would never use my ten fin- 
gers.” 


+> 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 
t@> Specimen copies of the Companton, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 
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“NOTHING” DEFINED. 





within his own experience. 
equal to the task of defining ‘‘nothing”’ > 


is nothing?” 


Trust a bright boy to give a definition of any thing 
A Scotch boy was quite 


At Banchory, lately, the parish schoolmaster, out 
of curiosity, put the question to the scholars, ‘What 


A pause ensued until an urchin, whose proclivities 


LARGEST ORGAN ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
WORL 


Seven Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro’, Vt., U.S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Estey Cottage Organs. 


The latest and best improvements. Everything that fs 
new and novel The leading improvements in Organs 
were introduced first in this establishment, 


Established 1846. 
8 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 4t 
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To the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
27th Edition now ready, enlarged and improved, and con- 
taining a magnificent Neto Colored Groupef Fiw rs, be- 
sides hundreds of engravings, descriptive price list of 3000 
varieties of Choice Flower and Vegetable Sceds, Rare 
Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, etc., with full directions for 
their culture. The most perfect work of the kind before 
the public, *,* Sentfree upo" receipt of two stamps. Ad- 
dress WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. Yeow2t 












* 
5 t of perday! Agents wanted! All clas: 
0 uV ple, of either sex, young oroll,r 1c 
work for usin tictr spare moments or all the anatenrtiuing 
aise. Particulars ires, Addcvss G. Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine, 


A NICE CHROMO GIVEN AWAY 
To every subscriber of SPORTS AND GAMES, a Maga- 
zine of pages a volume, at only 25 cts. a year. Address 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. Heowst 


USE THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 
50 and oe Spools, 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 Yard Spools. 

They are warranted in every respect, and are the best 

for hand or machine use. Forsale at retail by all ‘Trim- 

ming Stores, and at wholesale by all small ware Jobbers, 

and by the manufacturers, SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOW- 

MAN, 33 West Street, Boston, 49eow8t 











Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance wit 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
More amusement to both Boys and Girls. old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO, H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commere 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 6—tf 





JOHN B. CALDER, 
Wholesale dealer in 


for turning a penny were well-known among his 
schoolfellows, got up and replied, ‘It’s when a man 
asks you to haud his horse, and just says, ‘Thank 


re?” 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Dealers’ List forstamp. Agents Wanted 


she means very good, and when she knows that real 


not say “He don’t smoke,” when she means that he 
doesn’t smoke, and does she not pronounce certain 
persons ‘‘too funny for any thing,” when she knows 
this to be a flat-sounding catch-phrase only one re- 


One would hardly prefer a wooden leg to a living 
leg of muscle, and bone, and nerves. But there are 
cases where the wooden one will save life, and the 
So a lieutenant, who 
had lost a limb in the war, recently found out to his 


A full-blooded Esquimaux poodle, belonging to 
Lieut. Almon Bassett, of Pittsiield, who valued him 
at $50, went mad Saturday morning, and was killed 

Before the disease was fully devel- 
oped the children were trying to get him a wd 
ier 


to see what the matter was, the father 
found the dog becoming rabid and frothing, and be- 


toriety for the youngster. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


lowing reduced rates. 


Money Order, or by Registered Letter. 
hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion..........+.esee. 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion.... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion.... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion.. 

Galaxy and the Companion .............. 

Appletons’ Journal and the Companion.. 

Scribner's Monthly and the Companion...............+ 

Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers. ............ ...006- 4 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 

new one to that paper. 

Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spurgeon offered by the publishers... .3 
The subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 

be a new one to that paper. 

Peterson’s M agazine and the Companion.............. 3 

Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, in 
the picture offered by the publishers..... 

American Agriculturist and the Companio! 

Advance and the Companion... . 

Sunday Magazine and the Com 

Good Words andthe Companion.... . . 

Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, in 
ing the picture offered by the publishers..... 4 

New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 


Peeeees 
S seezeee 














Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 3 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher postpaid, . .......-.....- 
The subscriber to the Christian Era must bea new 
one to that paper. 






lhe Nursery and the Companion...... 
‘The Independent and the Companion .... 
‘rhe subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
one to that paper 
New England Farmer and the Compantion........ evces 
Wood’s Household 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Companion... . 
VPhrenological Journal and the Companio: 
picture offered by Journal..... 






sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their firs 
number. 


The answer has since earned considerable no- 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
Payment must be made in 
advance, and the money must be sent by Post-Offce 
We do not 








Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........+.++- cesses 355 


Hearth and Home and the Companion..............++. 400 


350 
Magazine and the Companion,.... 220 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same. person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 


101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange, 
1 Providence, R. I. l4t 





EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 
Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the agel 
The most peitect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 




























vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Isused 
entirely independ. 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and wil 
last a lifetime, 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
eyes, and withim- 
erfect and irregu- 
= Jar worked button 
S holes. They give 
5 universal satisfuce 
: tion. Ladies who 
9 er - me ure them say that 
they are worth their weight in gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of theirintroduction. Lo- 
cal and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They sell 
at sight, and give over 100 per_cent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cuticr packed 
in a neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of ee sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
rompt attention. Address WEBSTER MANUFAC. 
fURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. Plcase 
state in what paper you saw this, 8— 


STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 
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ONE DOZEN sent, post-paid, for 50 cents. Ramples and 
= to Agents for 10 cents. H. T. CUSHMAN, North 
ennington, Vt. 9— 





A RARE CHANCE. 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
Pink and Lavender tint French Note Paper, with Envel- 
opes to match, with your Jnitsal very handsomely placed 
in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, which every 


t 





lady needs in her writing-desk, and one of Cushman’s Ink 





Before buying send for our descriptive 
SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE, 





'the foot, As the lientenant was ence a fighting man, 
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Azell Bowditch, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 


at te Ae nee ne ne ae ae ne Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 


the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. Needed in 
every family. All of the above will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of 75 cents by PFRRY MASON & 
CO., Fouth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass, ™— 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ANYWHERE. 
Any little corner, Lord, 
In thy vineyard wide, 
Where thou bid’st me work for thee, 
There would I abide; 
Miracle of saving grace, 
That thou givest me a place 
Anywhere. 


Where we pitch our nightly tent 
Surely matters not; 
If the day for thee is spent, 
Blessed is the spot. 
Quietly the tent we fold, 
Sheltered from the storm and cold 
By thy care. 


In the wilderness alone, 
Let us keep our sight 
On the pillared cloud by day, 
Pillared flame by night. 
Then the heart will find a home, 
Wheresoe’er the feet may roam, 
Anywhere, 


—_——— +> - ——_- 
For the Companion. 
SAD HISTORY. 


Young men are little aware how much com- 
panionship has to do in forming their character 
and shaping the course of their lives. Tennyson 
says,— 

“Tam a part of all that I have met.” 

He thus, in one line, pointedly teaches the in- 
fluence of associations upon the character. A 
youth, if he would grow to the full moral stature 
of manhood, and attain the highest success of 
which he is capable, must not only avoid vicious 
company, but unprofitable companions. “I im- 
mediately resolved,” said John Wesley, when a 
student at Oxford, “to have no companions by 
chance, but by choice, and to choose only such 
as would help me on my way to heaven.” 

We were recently led to see the force of this 
truth in reading the “Confessions of Charles 
Lamb,” a prince among writers, and one of the 
most amiable of men. He was born in 1775. 
His history is one of disappointment and suffer- 
ing, a fact of which one would little dream on 
reading the ‘Essays of Elia.” 

At the age of twenty his mind was for a brief 
period overthrown by insanity, and a few years 
later his sister, Mary Lamb, caused the death of 
his and her mother in an irresponsible moment 
while a victim of a similar mental disease. After 
this terrible tragedy Lamb resolved to devote his 
life solely to his most unfortunate sister, whom 
he tenderly loved. 

The sadness of Lamb’s life was the cause, per- 
haps, of his secking change and pleasure with 
jovial companions. Ilis wit made him welcome, 
and his ill-chosen friends speedily led him into 
ways that added to his misfortunes the burden 
of an unquiect conscience. He saw his error 
when too late. Listen to his own sad story: 

Twelve years ago I had completed my six- 
and-twentieth year. I bad lived from the period 
of leaving school to that time pretty much in 
solitude. My companions were chiefly books. 
I rose early, went to bed betimes, and the facul- 
tics which God had given me I have reason to 
think did not rust in me unused. 

About that time I fell in with some companions 
of a differentorder. They were men of boisterous 
spirits, sitters up a-nizhts, disputants, drunken; 
yetseemed to have something noble about them. 
Wedealt about the wit, or what passes for it, 
after midnight, jovially. 

Behold me now, at the robust period of life, 
reduced to imbecility and decay, Hear me count 
my guins and the profits which I have derived 
from the midnight cup. 

Twelve years ago I was possessed of a healthy 
frame of mind and body. IL was never strong, 
but [think my constitution for a weak one was 
as happily exempt from the tendency to any 
malady as it was possible to be. I scarce knew 
what it was toail any thing. Now, except when 
Tam losing myself in a sea of drink, L am never 
free from those uneasy sensations in head and 
stomach which are so much worse to bear than 
any definite pains or aches. 

At that time [ was seldom in bed after six in 
the morning, summer or winter. I awoke re- 
freshed. Now the first feeling that besets me 
after stretching out the hours of recumbence'to 
their last possible extent is a forecast of the 
wearisome day that lics before me, with a secret 
wish that I could have lain on still, or never 
awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the 
confusion, the trouble, the obscure perplexity of 
an ill dream. In the daytime I stumble upon 
dark mountains, 

Business which I used to enter upon with some 
degree of alacrity, now wearies, affrizhts and 
perplexcs me. I fancy all sorts of discourace- 
ments, and am ready to give up an occupation 








that zives me bread from a harassing conceit of 
incapacity. So much the springs of action are 
broken. 

My favorite occupations in times past now 
cease to entertain. I can do nothing readily. 
Application for ever so short a time kills me. 

Is there no way betwixt total abstinence and 
the excess which kills you? For your sake, 
reader, and that you may never attain my expe- 
rience, with pain I must utter the dreadful truth 
that there is none. In-the stage of habit that I 
have reached, to stop anywhere short of that 
measure of intoxication which produces sleep, 
the benumbing, apoplectic sleep of a drunkard, 
isto have taken none at all. The pain of self- 
denial is all one. When the drunkard has ad- 
vanced to a certain stage, reason visits him only 
through intoxication, for it is a fearful truth 
that the intellectual faculties, by repeated acts 
of intemperance, may be driven from their or- 
derly sphere of action until they shall be brought 
at last to depend, for the faint manifestation of 
their departing energies, upon the returning 
periods of the fatal madness to which they owe 
their devastation. The drinking man is never 
less himself than during his sober intervals. 


His unfortunate associations and habits not 
only weakened his resolution and unhinged his 
mental powers, but took away his relish for 
religion and religious things. He thus wrote to 
a religious friend who made complaint of the 
levity with which he treated the most important 
concerns of his soul: 


“T have had a time of seriousness, and I have 
known the importance and reality of a religious 
belief. Latterly, I acknowledge much of my 
seriousness has gone off, either from forming 
new company or new associations, but I still re- 
tain a conviction of the truth.” 


Charles Lamb had a heart formed for friend- 
ship, a kindling, responsive nature, delighting in 
loving and being loved. A heart like his made 
Crabbe the poct of the poor, and made Wilber- 
force a benefactor. But Lamb’s days were spent 
with jovial companions. The dreary winter of 
age came on at last, sprinkling the silver-threads 
in his hair; one by one the comrades of his 
merry-makings passed away, and the flickering 
fire on his hearth lighted a desolate fireside. 
It was in these altered days that he wrote the 
well-known stanzas with the sad refrain,— 

“All, all are gone, the old, familiar faces,” 

Lamb attributes his partial life failure to in- 
temperance, but this was not the primary cause. 
It was ill-chosen companionship that marred the 
symmetry of his generous and self-forgetful 
character, and that made him less of a man than 
he should have been. 

In his early days he wrote, in allusion to his 
mother’s death,— 

“For ills like these Christ is the only cure; 
Say less than this, and say it to the winds!” 

He would, indeed, have left a grand example 
Dehind that long would have nerved the irreso- 
lute, and rightly directed the tempted and sorely 
tried, had he followed the precept implied in this 
line, and like John Wesley, at Oxford, have 
chosen only such companions as would have 
helped him ‘‘on his way to heaven.” 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
—_——_+o — —___ 
A CURIOUS BEING. 


One may have a perfect body, and all its or- 
gans may do their work, when the brain is dis- 
ordered, and there is little power of intellectual 
action. A man, thirty years old, is living at 
Pomfret, who is dumb, deaf and blind. The 
Iartford Times says: 


This man is well developed physically; is of or- 
dinary height; hasa stout, thick neck, and looks 
strong and robust. And here comes in an inter- 
esting fact for physiologists and those who make 
a study of health in connection with dict. This 
man has never eaten any thing but milk; has 
never tasted water, nor a particle of any food 
but milk. Thirty years on clear milk, and with 
aneck like an ox, and apparently a muscular 
system to correspond, Can we say now that 
milk is for babes and calves only, and not for 
strong men? This man had a full set of strong, 
double teeth clear around, and every one of them 
had to be pulled out, as he tore his clothes to 
pieces with them. As he did not need them to 
chew his milk with, he probably thought he must 
make some use of them, as they were evidently 
made for something, and his clothes furnished 
exccllent materials on which to exercise them. 

Another peculiarity of this strange being is 
that through all his life hé has chewed a rag. 
From his infaney his mother has had to place a 
rag in his mouth as soon as he had taken his 
food. Lasked her what he would do if she omit- 
ted it. She said he would give her no peace 
till she putit back. He distinguishes strangers 
from the neighbors, and those who have visit- 
ed him before. 

I took hold of his hand, and he took it in both 
of his, and seemed to be considering, then passed 
his hand up the length of my arm, and then pat- 
ted his head and chest, and made a singular 
guttural noise. I asked his mother what these 
manifestations indicated. She said that was his 
way of expressing his joy—of showing that he 
was pleased. His principal enjoyment seems to 
consist in having his mother get through with 
her work and sit down by his side. 

He has a swing in the room, in which he spends 
a good part of the time swinging. Sometimes, 
when his mother steps out, he will lock the door 


so that she can’t get back again, which shows 
that he has some wit about him, or trickery, at 
least. He is always very wakeful at night, and 
rouses his mother out of bed many times a night. 
She says she has lived thus without a good 
night’s rest for thirty years, with the exception 
of Saturday and Sunday nights. Every Satur- 
day night he calms down like a lamb, and keeps 
that night and all the Sunday after the strict 
letter of the old “blue laws” of Connecticut. 
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MOTHERHOOD. 
She laid it where the sunbeams fall 
Unscanned upon tle broken wall. 
Without a tear, without a groan, 
She laid it near a mighty stone, 
Which some rude swain had haply cast 
Thither in sport long ope past, 
And time with mosses had o’erlaid, 
And fenced with many a tall grass-blade, 
And all about bade roses bloom, 
And violets shed their sweet perfume. 
There, in its cool and quiet bed, 
She set her burden down and fled; 
Nor flung, all eager to escape, 
One glance upon the perfect shape 
That lay, still warm, and fresh, and fair, 
But motionless and soundless there. 
No human eye had marked her pass 
Across the linden-shadowed grass 
Ere yet the minster clock chimed seven; 
Only the innocent birds of heaven— 
The magpie, and the rook, whose nest 
Swings as the elm tree waves his crest— 
And the lithe cricket, and the hoar 
And huge-limbed hound that guards the door, 
Looked on, when, as a summer wind 
That, passing, leaves no trace behind, 
All unapparelled, barefoot all, 
She ran to that old ruined wall, 
To leave upon the chill, dank earth, 
(For ah! Po never knew its worth,) 
Mid hemlock rank, and fern, and ling, 
And dews of night, that precious thing! 
And there it might have lain forlorn, 
From morn till eve, from eve till morn, 
But that, by some wild impulse led, 
The mother, ere she turned and fled, 
One moment stood erect and high; 
Then poured into the silent sky 
A cry so jubilant, so strange, 
That Alice—as she strove to ’range 
Her rebel ringlets at her glass— 
ener up and gazed across the grass; 
Shook back those curls so fair to see, 
Clapped her soft hands in childish glee; 
And shrieked—her sweet face all aglow; 
Her very limbs with rapture shaking— 
“My hen has laid an egg, I know; 
And only hear the noise she’s making!’’ 
C. 8. CAVERLEY. 
= «o> * 


RUINING MIRRORS. 
Many fine mirrors are spoiled, and their own- 
ers cannot understand the reason. The Mercan- 
tile Journal says: 


It is a fact worth knowing, but which does not 
seem gencrally understood, that the amalgam of 
tin foil with mercury, which is spread on glass 
plates to make looking-glusses, is very readily 
crystalized by actinic solar rays. A mirror 
hung where the sun can shine on it is usually 
spoiled; it takes on a granulated appearance 
familiar to housekeepers, though they may not 
be acquainted with its cause. In such a state 
the article is nearly worthless; the continuity of 
its surface is destroyed, and it will not reflect 
outlines with any approach to precision. Care 
should therefore be exercised in hanging. If 
any of our readers have mirrors which appear to 
be spoiling, it would be well to ascertain wheth- 
er the direct sunlight strikes them. If thus ex- 
posed, they can probably be saved from further 
injury by simply changing their position. The 
back as well as the front must be protected. A 
small glass hung in a window, where the rays 
strike it behind, is peculiarly exposed. The 
back should always be covered where the beams 
are likely to touch it. 

The greatest danger to looking-glasses, how- 
ever, is in transporting them. Very expensive 
ones have been serionsly injured by careless 
handling when merely carricd across a. street. 
The men who move furniture are seldom fully 
aware of these possibilities, and necd to be cau- 
tioned and watched. Frequently a man or bey 
may be seen in the street carrying a mirror in 
such a way that the full ¢lare of a noon-day sun 
strikes and injures it. Owners of such articles 
would, as arulc, be able to keep and use them 
much longer if they would exercise more caution 
in this regard. To resilver a pier-glass often 
costs as much as one-fifth of the original price 
of the article, while the common glass is seldom 
worth resilvering. 

It is also well to avoid hanging a mirror near 
a stove or fireplace where the heat radiated can 
reach it. If this precaution is neglected, granu- 
lation is likely to occur, even in 2 comparatively 
dark room, bv the influence of warmth instead 
of light. A lamp, or gas jet, if placed too close 
while burning, though it may not crack the 
glass, will often bring about the same injurious 
crystallization, and will even some times cause 
the amalgam to melt and run off. 





————_ +o -—— 
BRAVE BY MISTAKE. 

The old sutler of the Revolution, who captured 

a British officer one night with a frozen sausage, 
knew what he was abont, but it is rare that one 
succeeds in saving himself by an accidental 
Quaker pistol when half scared to death by an 
enemy: 
The scene of this item is laid in San Francisco, 
on Washington Street, near Leavenworth. The 
hour was late—past midnight. A gentleman 
was wending his way homeward, thoughtfully 
calculating how much was left of the money he 
collected during the day. Fifteen dollars in this 
pocket, a roll of half dollars in the other—that’s 
just right—sixty-five dollars. Dll just give— 
“Sixty-five dollars! Well, hand over the cash, 





The capitalist was startled from his reverie by 
these words, uttered in a sort ef growling ang 
determined manner by the midnight stranger, 
It was like the nightmare. He trembled from 
head to foot—stood stock still and looked with 
terror at the robber. 
“Come, now, hurry up! Fork over the cash! 
No fooling! Now you can’t leave here, sir, 
until you pass in the checks!” 
This second appeal to his pocket and his life 
awoke the victim to a consciousness of his dread. 
ful situation. 
“Ah-h, lemme go! I—you—what do you 
want?” he murmured, while trying to pass on, 
One hand was clutching the dear twentics and 
the five; the other was fast to the roll of silver, 
“Come, now! out with your pockets! Down 
with the cash!’ 
It was evidently a case of life and death. 
Cash would appease .the villain. A lucky 
thought. 
“Yes, that’s it. I’ll give him the roll of silver, 
and he won’t think I’ve got any more.” 
Then to the robber with excited tones: 
‘“‘Here’s what you want—take that.” 
The right arm was suddenly drawn from the 
pocket, and the roll of silver was extended 
toward the robber, while the unfortunate man 
shrunk into an attitude of terror and hope. 
The roll was pointed at the robber’s breast— 
the poor fellow who was yielding his earnings 
looked desperate in the dim light. One look, 
and that was enough. 
“O! Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot! I don’t want 
your money.” 
The brave road agent was skedaddling down 
the street, and was around the corner before the 
gentleman ceuld realize the altered position that 
affairs had taken. With the muzzle of that om- 
ious roll of silver extended before, he safely 
reached his home, and has since concluded that 
his presence of mind was wonderful, and that it 
was a bright idea to frighten off his assailant by 
good strategy. 

ee, 


SCENE IN THE CARS. 

When women act meanly in the cars or other 
public places, their sex saves them from the hard 
name commonly applied to men only equally 
mean. But some of them are forced to suffer the 
punishment of having their conduct published. 
An exchange prints this instance of three im- 
polite females on a crowded train, who had 
turned two seats vis-a-vis and filled themselves 
and their bundles into the space designed for 
four persons: 


In the middle of the car stood a disconsolate 
but gentlemanly man, who could not find a seat. 
All the others in the car were filled, and I sup- 
pose all the others on the other cars. He went 
and stood by these women, mutely appealing to 
their courtesy. They remained stonily unob- 
servant. 

He stood a long time, and then wearily asked 
if that seat—indicating the vacant one, upon 
which a travelling-bag was bestowed—was en- 
gaged. Of course the answer didn’t reach me, 
but saw by the expression of the face of the 
woman he had addressed that it wasn’t engaged, 
except to hold her travelling-bag. 

The gentleman stood waiting a little while 
longer, until desperation gave him courage ta 
pick up the bag, brush aside the outpressed 
skirts and drop, with a depreeating expression, 
into the seat that was rightfully his. But if 
you'd seen the expression of those women’s 
faces! The woman next to whom he sat be- 
haved with special meanness. He offered to hold 
her bag in his lap, but she gave him a look sig- 
nifying that she considered him as the dust be- 
neath her feet, and stretched out her hand for it 
grimly and drew away every thing belonging to 
her from contact with him as if hed becn a 
leper; and whenever she looked at him she did 
it as if he was a loathsome and offensive object, 
instead of being a much more agreeable thing 
to look at than she could be at the best. 

In a word, she did every thing during the 
hour’s ride to show that she considered herself 
mertally insulted by the simple act on_ his part 
of taking, in a conciliating manner, what was 
rightfully his, after she had refused to give it up. 
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A LUCKY HUNT. 

One of the few examples of truth that matches 
fiction—even fictions of the ‘‘Monte Christo” 
stamp—appears in a story recently told by the 
Osccola (Mo.) Democrat, of two hunters who 
found more luck than gain: 


Within the past ten days two gentlemen of 
this county concluded to take a short hunt and 
see what success they would have, knowing 
that game of all kinds was abundant. Having 
made all necessary preparations the day before, 
they started one morning at the “break of day.” 

About sunrise they came across a flock of wild 
turkeys, but the turkeys were rather too sharp 
to be caught napping. They followed them for 
some time, paying no attention to smaller game. 
At length they gave up the chase and concluded 
to “shoot the first thing they saw that had 
feathers or hair.”’ 

It was not long before they espicd a squirrel 
going up a tree on “double quick” time, and 
after dodging on one side of the tree and then 
on the other, one of the men discovered a good 
shot, and raising his gun took aim and fired, 
when down tumbled his squirrelship. 

After bagging the game and reloading, the 
party proceeded further on in search of game. 

few moments afterward they discovered 
another squirrel making tracks over the ground 
for a lofty eminence, when they, in turn, pro- 
ceeded or a “double quick,” when the squirrel 
finding them gaining on him, espied a hollow 
tree, into which he plunged, wending his way 
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After reaching the spot, they concluded to 
dog him sure, and one of the party remained at 
the hole, while the other proceeded to cut a 
“forked stick,” with which to “screw him out.” 
Having secured the desired instrument, they 
proceeded to clear away the rubbish preparatory 
to securing the prize, and one of the gentlemen 
put his hands ia the hollow tree and pulled out 
a considerable quantity of leaves, rotten wood, 
etc, When finally he got hold of something 
which seemed to be a tin box, and so stated to 
his companion, whose curiosity was considera- 
bly aroused, and who manifested a great desire 
to “reach in,” but his companion told him to 
“hold on; I will bring it out and see what it 
:. 7) 


is. 

After further digging with his fingers the box 
was brought forth and found to contain some- 
thing ‘“‘heavier than lead,” as the gentleman re- 
marked. It was not “hermetically” sealed, but 
soldered, and on shaking it something inside 
rattled. B. exclaimed, “‘I believe it is money!’ 

D. replied, ““Now we are on a hunt together, 
and consequently there must be an equal division 
of the game, so, before opening the box, I sup- 
pose it is understood between us that ifit should 
prove to be money or other valuables we each 
share alike of the profits that may arise there- 
from. 

“Certainly,” replied B. Thereupon they pro- 
ceeded to break it open, when, to their astonish- 
ment, out rolled the “yellow boys.”’ The money 
was then counted, and it proved to be an even 
$3,000 in gold. 

Each of the gentlemen took $1,500, and gave 
up hunting any further that day, even allowing 
the squirrel they had treed, to remain in his 
cover until he became tired and then “go his 
way rejoicing.” The treasure, as it is supposed, 
was secreted there during the late war, and of 
course its history remains unknown. 

The lucky hunters have safely deposited it, 
by agreement, for a certain length of time, when, 
if the owner is not found, they propose appro- 
priating it to their own use and benefit. 


acai 
SCARING A SERENADER. 


Last night, as our reporter was going home at 
alate hour (says the Titusville Press of a recent 
date,) he heard in the distance sweet strains of 
music, or, at least what he at first supposed to 
be music, but what proved to be principally 
“strains’’ and other dismal sounds, that seemed 
tocome from a bosom racked with anguish, or 
a stomach somewhat overloaded. Softly our 
reporter drew near, and at last discovered from 
whence the sounds proceeded. 

A youth, over whose upper lip the barber could 
not have slipped the back of his razor more than 
twice, stood leaning against a gate-post, with 
his eyes fixed upon a chamber window in the 
second story of a house before him. In his hand 
he held 2 guitar, while from his parted lips came 
the following: 

I havelo-loved thee-he Zula Zo-hong, 
Fo-hor th-hy life was so-long! 

‘Wa-wa-has all a che-heerful smi-hile; 
Wa-wa-has su-hunshine all the while. 


(Here the young man paused to fill up again 

with wind, and then struck into the chorus.) 
O, Zu-hula, moulder-hing Zu-hula, 
Si-hilent is thy silver so-hong! 

, Zu-hula, dar-harling Zu-hula, 
De-har departed Zu-hula Zong-ong-on. 

The singer here took a rest of a few minutes, 
looked anxiously down the street to see that no 
policemen were in sight, then throwing a pecu- 
liarly plaintiff sound in his voice, he sung,— 

When the moo-hoon is shi-hi hi-ning o’er the 
“O the-hen I'd thi-hink of thee-he-he- 

ee, 


Here the front door was suddenly opened, and 
& sepulchral voice said, “Sic him, Tiger!” and 
out bounded a dog about the size of a flour bar- 
rel and with a good set of natural teeth. The 
singer went out of the gate, with the dog nipping 
at his coat tail at every jump, and quickly dis- 
appeared toward the heart of the city. Our re- 
porter turned and left the spot, but not until he 
had seen a middle-aged man rolling over in the 
hallway convulsed with mirth, and saying, 
whenever he could stop laughing long enough 
to say any thing, “‘O the-hen—O the-hen Ill 
think of thee-he-hee!”” 

The reporter had walked several blocks from 
where the scene described occurred, when he 
met the dog returning, with a wild expression 
in his eye and a portion of a coat tail in his 
mouth. We believe the course of true love is 
more tumultuous and rough in Titusville than 
anywhere else. We do, indeed. 


eit tle ain 
CHINESE BRIDGES. 


Some of the bridges in China are of extraordi- 
nary beauty and magnificence. There is one 
hear Pekin, built entirely of white marble, elab- 
orately ornamented. Others are found over the 
canals of still greater magnificence, and with a 
grand triumphal arch at each end; and some, 
instead of being built with arches, are flat from 
one side of the canal to the other, marble flags 
of great length being laid on piers so narrow 
and airy that the bridge looks as if it were sus- 
pended inthe air. From the amazing facilities 
afforded by the numerous canals for transporta- 
tion of goods by water, these bridges do not re- 
quire to be built of great streneth, for only foot 
passenvers use the bridges, which is the reason 
they are of such an elegant and fanciful con- 
struction. These bridges are built with a num- 

r of arches, the central arch being about forty 
feet wide, and high enough for vessels to pass 
Without striking their masts. The great eleva- 
tion of these bridges renders steps necessary. 
They resemble in this respect the old bridges of 
Venice, on which you ascend by steps on one 
side and descend on the other in the same way. 

ain bridges were not made in this country for 
More than eighteen centuries after they were 
known in China, 

















For the Companion. 
MATTIE’S TROUBLES. 


My Hepsey’s got the measles, 
The very worstest kind; 

And Czsar’s in the closet, 
Because he wouldn’t mind. 

He pinched Matilda Agnes, 
And spoiled her waterfall, 

And spilled out all the sawdust, 
And wasn’t sorry ’t all. 


I'll spank Miss Rose this evening, 
And tell her papa, too; 
She poured her cup of coffee 
Right into Mabel’s shoe. 
Fred bit his tongue so awful— 
I don’t know what I’m ’bout— 
I’ll send for Dr. Scissors, 
And let him cut it out. 


To-morrow’s Topsy’s birthday— 
She’s twenty-five, I guess— 
I'll have to go to Boston 
And buy her ’ception d’ess. 
I haven’t any pennies, though— 
I threw ’em down the well; 
»I wish I had a pocket full, 
Like Tom ’n’ sister Nell. 














I went down in the kitchen, 
To make poor Hepsey’s tea; 
And Bridget wouldn’t let me— 
She's cross as she can be. 
I wish she’d get the measles, 
And whoopin’ cough, ’n’ chills, 
I wouldn’t give her nothing 
But peppersauce ’n’ pills. 


My finger’s hurting drefful— 
I pinched it in the door; 
I wish they’d get my needle— 
I dropped it on the floor. 
There’s Topsy’s dress to finish, 
And heaps of work to do; 
I guess I'll c’llect my fam’ly 
And move in grandpa’s shoe. 
OLIVE STEVENS Brown. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW WILLIE LEARNS TO BE 
KIND. 

Willie is a morsel of a boy, only four years 
old, with the roundest cheeks, the bluest eyes 
and the yellowest hair of any little Teuton you 
ever saw. If you don’t know what a Teuton is 
you can ask your big brother that has been to 
college, or else go down to the wharf and see a 
German emigrant ship unload, which will do 
just as well. 

Willie says he is some relation to Old King 
Cole, that jolly old soul; and you could easily 
believe him, for his merriment is exactly as long 
as the day, and as unfailing as the minutes when 
all goes well. But just now his little sister is 
sick, which takes away half the fun of being 
alive; and to-night, as I sat by the fire before 
the gas was lighted, I felt a little head drop 
against my shoulder and knew that somebody 
wanted to be comforted. So I cuddled him up 
in my arms and said,— 

“What is it, Peterkin? Won’t the sunshine 
last long enough ?” 

“QO, that isn’t betause it,’ said Willie. “It 
isn’t betause anyfing at all, but 1 aint happy, 
and I don’t fink this world is tomfitable, any- 
way.” 

“What shall we do about it? Can’t a little 
boy manage to be so geod that he will be happy 
all the time?” 

“I did a crime this morning,” said Willie, 
after thinking a few minutes in silence. “I 
*sturbed Elsie. I wanted to play horse on the 


it, and she said, ‘Don’t, Willie!’ and I said! 
‘Don’t becross’! and she cried, and I’’—there his 

story broke down in a great tempest of sobs and | 
tears. 
Now his auntie knows a thing or two about | 
small people, and she knows that the last hungry | 
half-hour before the dinner-bell rings is not the 
best time to turn their little hearts inside out to | 
look for the naughtinesses that are sure enough | 
to be found any other time just as well. So she | 


| only soothed and petted the little boy, and talked 


about the pleasantness of being kind and loving, 

until the bell rang, and a merry, comical little | 
face was shining in the firelight, and a voice 

with no more sobs in it proposed that its owner | 
should play steam-engine, and draw her down | 
to dinner. | 
So the sorrow was all gone, and the “crime” | 
seemed to have been forgotten with it. But that 

night when Willie was going to bed, he broke 

forth again with,— 

“T fink I’ll get kinder as I grow bigger; betause, 

you know, when people begin they don’t know 

any fing at all, and pretty soon they get to 

know one fing, and then pretty soon they get to 

know two fings, and then free fings, and then 
four fings, and five fings, and six fings, and seven 

fings; but I aint very big yet, and I don’t how 
hardly anyfing. But it isn’t only talk when I 
say I love you. Ilove you a dreat deal more than 
you fink I do. I love you with my feet and 
fingers, and my body and soul, and the whole of 
me. I love you so much that if you knew how 
much I love you, you wouldn’t mind if anybody 
else didn’t love you at all. But then you see 
when I get started being naughty I can’t stop. 
But to-morrow I’m going to hold on to myself 
tight, so I won’t begin, and when I get to be five 
years old, I’spect I’ll be good and kind all day 
long.” Q 

After that long speech Willie said his prayer, 
and made a great somerset into his little white 
bed; and if you had been there ten minutes 
later you would have seen a round, pink face 
half-hidden in the pillows, and shut eyes that 
only saw into dreamland. M. E. T. 
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BUSY HANDS AND FEET. 


Little white hands have never 
Known what it is to work, 
Yet they are busy ever 
With never a wish to shirk. 


Never a moment idle, 
Never at all o’ertasked ; 
‘Whatever mamma calls for, 

Bringing as soon as asked. 


Bringing the slippers for papa, 
And with them an evening kiss; 
Waiting to have his blessing 
Fill her with happiness. 


Placing a chair for mamma, 
Without being asked at all; 

Soothing the fretting ean 
Shaking her rattle small. 


Playing when papa’s reading, 
Still as a little mouse; 

Never with clash and clatter, 
Righting her little house. 


Never intrusive, only 
Ready to come and go; 

As papa and mamma wishes, 
Little face all aglow. 


You may talk of your household jewels, 
But ours is the richest yet; 

O, what a priceless treasure 
We have in our little pet! 


Ready at every one’s bidding, 
With fingers so nimble ont neat; 
Never such dutiful servants 
As these little hands and feet. 
Little Sower. 
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WHAT A LITTLE CHILD DID. 

A poor and needy family was reduced to suf- 
fering by the intemperance of the husband. 
One night, about bedtime, the mother, as usual, 
said to her little girl,— 

“Tt’s time to go to bed, darling.” 

The child was wont to say the Lord’s Prayer 
before getting into bed; and after repeating it 
that night, said,— 

“Mother, can’t I pray more?” 

Her mother was astonished at the little one’s 
question, and answered,— 

“Yes,” 

Then the young girl knelt, and with both 
hands uplifted, prayed, ‘‘O, God, save papa! O, 
God, save papa!” and, faltering, closed with 
“Amen.” 

The father overheard his little daughter, and 
from a heart overflowing with sorrow, joined in 
the Amen. The little girl’s prayer was answered 
on earth in the salvation of her father. He 
signed the pledge, joined the Temperance Soci- 
ety, and was one of its most zealous members. 








BOUND VOLUMES 


Of the Youtn’s Companion for 1872, in cloth and gilt, are 
now ready and can be had for $225 each. Ifsent by mail 
64 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 
send them by express. Address 

PERRY MASON & CO., 





footboard, and I jumped on her bed and joggled 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The publishers of the Companion will pay $10 
for the best original, illustrated Rebus reccived 
at this office before May 1, 1873. 
The design must consist wholly of symbols. 
Words or parts of words expressed in letters wiil 
render the designs containing them ineligible to 
the prize. 
All puzzles received will be considered the 
property of the publishers. 
Communications to be addressed to the 

Ep1Tor or Nuts To Crack, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
EIGHTEEN UNDERGROUND RIVERS. 


Don’t go with such a gang, Esther. 
The river ran through glen and valley. 
Put that bread on the plate. 
The dog ran down the street. 
This almond is a philopena. 
Where is your father, Eddie? 

e will sever no such tie. 
O! L ought to, I suppose. 
Another potato, if you please. 
You are very industrious. 
Come, Tom, skedaddle out of here. 
That hill is half-a-mile high. 
Is there a doubt of our honesty? 
Give it either to Mrs. J. or Daniel. 
Did you send for the Col. or a Doctor? 
Give me a pear, Lida. 
They do not speak Portuguese in England. 
L like to eat ham, especially with eggs. 

e SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


2. 
REBUS. 





An article of commerce. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A contortion. 8. To proceed. 
2. Loss. 4. To hinder from growth. 
5. Bones, N.G. W. 
4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Tama very useful article in winter. 
Behead me, I am past tense of to conduct. 
Behead me again, I’m a boy’s nickname. 
2. Iam conducive to violence. 
Behead me, I am to consume. 
Behead me again, I am a preposition. 
8. Iam a bird. 
Behead me, Iam to move clumsily or roll. 
Behead me again, I am to yield. 
U. 8. ALL. 


5. 
REBUS. 





A Proverb. oe. 





Conundrums. 


Why is salt herring like an umbrella? Because it 
i one dry. 
hy is your shadow like false friends? Because 
it follows you only in sunshine. 
When may a ship at sea be said not to be on water? 
When she’s on fire. 
Why is a kangaroo a curious chap? When it’s 
wide awake it's leaping. 
Why is the fire a dissipated character? Because it 
goes out every night. 
hy does a retired cdnfectioner resemble a faith- 
less lover? Because he leaves his sweet’art to the 
care of another. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Port, Olio, Ring, Toga. 

2. Wellington, Asa. Tramp, Echo, Raphael, Lethe, 
Othello, Orion.—WaTERLOO—NAPOLEON. 

3. “The Gates Ajar.” 

4. The letter E. 

5. Athens, Dover, Malta, Madison, Peoria, Galena, 
Linden, Augusta, St. Cloud, Lubec, Bangor, East- 





Boston, Mass, 


rt. 
3 Barefoot Boy. 
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A CONVENIENT CUSTOM. 

Those of us (and there are a good many) who know 
what itis to get off ata “refreshment” station dur, 
ing a railway ride, bolé as much as we can of a twen- 
ty-five-cent luncheon, and rush back to the train 
when the bell rings, with a piece of cake stuck in 
our throat, and our mouth full of hot coffee, can ap- 
preciate the cosey and digestible arrangement de- 
scribed here by a correspondent of the New York 
Observer : 

Not long since, in travelling from Basle to Paris, 
we became hungry. As if divining our condition, 
the guard put his head in at the window of a train 
and politely asked, ‘Shall I order a dinner for you at 
the next station?” 

“But we do not stop long enough for it,’’ was our 
reply. 

“True; it will be served in the train for three 
francs, and the dishes removed at the next stopping 
place.” 

The telegraph carried the order ten miles ahead in 
amoment; and when the train drew up at the next 
station, the door was opened, and a circular basket, 
three feet high and one foot in diameter, was put in 
our compartment. Upon the top were knife and 
fork, spoon and napkin; a bottle of water, and a glass 
of wine, and a glass; a little salt and pepper, anda 
large roll. 

Opening a door in the side of the basket, we saw 
four shelves, and on each sidea dish. The first was 
a hot soup, the second a slice of a /a mode beef, the 
third vegetables, and the fourth a half ehicken and 
salad. A bunch of delicious grapes was also found 
on one of the shelves. 

We ate our dinner quietly and comfortably, while 
the train rushed along at thirty miles an hour, and 
then restored the dishes to their places. When the 
next stoppage was made, a porter removed the bas- 
ket and received the pay. We reached Paris after a 
twelve hours’ ride, weary and hungry, but neither 
faint with exhaustion nor suffering from a fit of in- 
digestion. 


a 
OPENING AUSTRALIA, 


Australia has grown more rapidly than the United 
States during its colonial history. But progress is 
hindered by want of facilities for penetrating the 
interior. Mr. Anthony Trollope, who has just re- 
turned to England, by way of San Francisco and the 
Pacific Railroad, suggests a gigantic project: 

He wants to build a railway through the Austral- 
ian continent. This would shorten the distance by 
sea to the United States by way of Suez, several 
thousand miles, and would open up a hitherto unex- 
plored country. It is probable that the mineral 
wealth di-covered would soon yield handsome re- 
turns on the road, and there is no doubt that its cost 
would be paid by the increased value of the land. 

Railroads are indispensable to modern civilization 
and progress. If they had not been introduced inte 
our country the interior would have remained unset- 
tled, or a united nation would have been impossible, 
The Republic of the United States is a child of steam 
power. 

en 
A THIEF STRANGLED. 

If all thieves met with punishment as promptly as 
a rat that undertook to steal a watch, thieving would 
soon be abandoned as a bad trade: 

A queer thing happened in Nashville, Tenn., last 
week. A gentleman, before retiring for the night, 
took the precaution to place his watch and chain 
under his pillow, that it might not be stolen without 
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the following morning to find it had unaccountably ' 
been spirited away. He remembered having heard | 
his servant making @ fire, and came to the conclusion | 
that no one else could have taken it. He called the | 
servant in and made inquiries about it. The servant 
denied having stolen it. This did not satisfy the 
owner, but the servant was, nevertheless, allowed to 
depart. His employer now instituted a thorough 
search. After looking everywhere about the room, 
he found the watch forced half way into a rat-hole. 
He pulled it out, and, to his great consternation, 
found a rat at the end of the - chain, in which 
it had become entangled, and had been hanged by 
the neck until dead. 

—_——__q—____. 


SUNK BY A SWORD-FISH. 


A dispatch from Levuka, the capital of the Fiji 
Islands, announces the total wreck of the schooner 
Trent, after having been attacked by a monster 
sword-fish. Itappears that the 7rent left Levukaon 
the 28th of December last, on a “‘labor’’ cruise, and 
called at Rewa, which she cleared on the 80th, On 
the 9th of February something struck the vessel, and 
directly afterward water rushed iuto the cabin from 
a large hole in the quarter. 

On looking over the side it was discovered that an 
immense sword-fish had attacked the vessel, and was 
hanging 7 its sword to the ship’s side. The fish 
was caught, and on its being hauled on board it was 
found to measure twelve feet in length, and four and 
a half feet round the body. Its sword, which was 
over two feet long, had been driven through the 
planking up to the fish’s head with such force as to 
split the fish’s lower jaw. On the 2lst of March, af- 
ter experiencing a hurricane of four days, Boham’s 
Island was sighted; and on June 9th the Trent com- 
menced to take in water freely through the place 
where she had been struck by the sword-fish. The 
vessel went ashore on a reef, and afterwards found- 
ered, all efforts to stop the leak being futile. The 
crew escaped to the shore.—Manchester Guardian. 


a 
FRIENDLY Cow. 


Who will deny that cows have intelligence and 
courage, when we have cases where they interfere 
boldly to help their weaker companions out of trou- 
ble? A Nevada paper says: 


The other afternoon as a cow and dog belonging to 
R. N. Graves were passing along B Street together, 
a big, quarrelsome, hoodlum cur rushed out from 
the sidewalk, and pounced upon the canine compan- 
ion of the cow. The hoodlum seemed to be getting 
the best of the fight, when the cow, probably a de- 
scendant in a direct line of the “cow with tlie crum- 
pled horn, that tossed the dog that worried the cat” 
—seeing how things were going with her companion, 
charged upon the strange dog, and at the first pass 
elevated him some ten feet intheair. She was on 
hand again about the time he struck the ground, 
and per | upon him with arched neck and erect 
tail, pitched him from the middle of the street into a 
pile of packing cases standing on the edge of the 
sidewalk. This done, she turned affectionately to 
her canine friend, and the pair moved on together, 
while the discomfited hoodlum raised his head above 
the i of the dry goods box in which he had land- 
ed, and looked about to see if the lightning had 
struck any other dog. 
1 


THE USES OF PARAFFINE, 


Wine and beer casks are rendered tight by paraf- 
fine, and its introduction into the vacuum-pans of 
tbe sugar industry is said to prevent frothing of the 
syrup. Plaster casts are coated with it; drawing 
paper is rendered transparent; parlor matches are 
tipped with it; oy are kept elastic; cloth is 
rendered watertight, and it is employed to keep 
shoemakers’ wax soft and pliable. 
lator is in use upon some of our telegraph lines; 
and as there are few substances that can attack or 
decompose paraffine, its value in many chemical 
processes is obvious. One of the most recent uses is 
in the manufacture of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
If sulphur and paraffine be boiled together in a flask, 
decomposition takes place, and a copious supply of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is given out. In medicines 
the preservative and protective properties of paraf- 
fine are often brought iuto requisition. 


—_——e—____ 
KILLED A WILD-CAT. 


A man in the employ of Dr. Isaiah Edgerly, of 
Lee, killed a large wild-cat, near Wadley’s Falls, on 
Thursday. He heard his dog bark. Looking up, he 
saw the animal on a tree, and threw a piece of plas- 
terat him. The cat leaped to the ground, and ran 
for the man, who seized another picce of plaster, 
threw it at and stunned him. He jumped on the an- 
imal just as he began to rise, held him down, took 
out his knife and cut his throat. The cat was four 
feet and an inch long, from the ends of the forelegs 
to the ends of the hind. Persons living in the vicin- 
ity have heard cries in the night like those of a child, 
and suppose they came from this animal. Children 
were notallowed to cross these woods to go to school 
on account of these noises, It is thought the animal 
escaped from Ev. Foss’ caravan. 


—_——_.——_— 


AN INDUSTRIOUS OLD LADY. 


There are few young people who can compete with 
an old lady in Madison, Conn.: 


Mrs. Sophrona Graves is 83 years old, and for the 
Fp 50 years has lived alone aud supported herself 
spinning, weaving, etc., and she has woven over 
10,000 yards of carpeting during the last 20 years, 
She walks a mile and a half to church on pleasant 
Sundays. The women of the neighborhood who are 
over 80 years old gave her a surprise party the other 
day, sixteen being present. The supper was spread 
upon a table over two hundred years old. 


—_———_a—_—_ 
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“TOBOGGAN.” 


Instead of inviting their lady acquaintances to go 
“coasting,” in Canada, the young men ask the girls 
to go “tobogganning.”” The toboggan, in its highest 
development, is six or seven feet long and twenty 
inches wide. It is made of light, tough wood, per- 
haps three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and fur- 
nished with cushions, while paint, gilding, a lamp, 
or a string of bells are added, according to the own- 
er’s taste. In this kind of sleigh young gentlemen 
= young ladies go coasting down the steep hill- 
sides. 

> 


Wary is a dressing-gown the most lasting garment 
in a gentleman’s wardrobe? Because he never wears 
it “out.” 


Micut anp Marn.—Hood’s description of the 
meeting of the man with the lion, when “the man 
ran off with all his might, and the lion with all his 





his being awakened. To his surprise, he woke up 





AN Estatuisuep Remepy.—“Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are widely known as an established remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, bronchitis, Hoarseness, and other troubles 
of the Throat an. Lungs. Com. 








Wuite’s SPECIALTY FoR Dyspepsia is the only prompt, 
efficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of ap- 
petite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and 
physical debility, as well as many others, which, if neg- 
lected, will soon place “the house we live in” beyond the 
reach of any remedy. H.G. White, proprietor, 107 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. Price $1 per bottle, Com. 








How 1s Tu1s ?—OvEr 86,000,000 SewING MACHINES FOR 
1872 —Some of the sewing machine agents in our city have 
been continuously advertising the rate of increase of man- 
facture of their particular machine. These statements 
have induced us to ascertain which machine actually has 
the largest per cent. of increase, and we find, from the 
sworn statement of all the companies, that the New Un- 
derfeed Wilson Sewing Machine’s manufacture in 1871 
was an increase over 1870 of 4100 per cent., the most won- 
derful increase ever recorded in the world. Ifthe Wilson 
manufaeture increases at the same rate in 1872, they will 
manufacture over 86,000,000 sewing machines this year. 
Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 
in all other cities in the United States. The Company 
want agents in country towns. Com. 








72 EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted, Business 
# legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 7—8t 


< 42 r MONTH ! "Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
9 t 


~ 
~ 
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PE NTING AND STATIONERY. - Send Stamp 
for New Catalogue of Printing and Fancy Stationery. 
Cc. E. BEN I, Middletown, Conn, li—lt 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. Il. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St , boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street. Boston 4 t 














ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
euses. Sold by alldruggists. * 25—ecow3it 


ORBETT’S Shaker's Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists, 25—eow35t 

NPRECEDENTED Saics! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Ageuts, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has reta led over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 10— 


GEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST of Bee Ilives, 
\ Loney Extractors, Italian Queens, Alsike Clover Seed, 
Pure Bred Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Song Birds, ctc., to 
LITTLE MAN, Springfield, Ohio. 10—2t 











VOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.— Our unri- 
valled packet list free. Continentals $1 per 1000; 
per 100, and all others equally cheap. Address R. MOR- 
TON & €O., P.O. Box 150, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. li— 





6¢6Q\ ELL like Hot Cakes!!" (They say). Small capi- 
tal. Norisk. Requires no “talk” to sell. New and 

attractive sample, ete, 10 cents. J. JAY GOULD, 25 

Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. l— 


a 0 WELL ASSORTED FOREIGN STAMPS, 
> 19) Post free, 56 cents. Superb Catalogue of Stamps 
for 1873, 32 pages, beautifully Ilusirated, price 15 cents. 
Circulars free, Address STAMP AND COIN CO., Box 
1039, Rockford, Ill. 


O THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 

$60 a week guaranteed. ———— employment at 
home, day or evening; no capital required; full instruc- 
tions and valuable package of goods to start with, sent free 
by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, M. YOUNG 
& CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 8—4t 


SEEDS, SEEDS. 





1— 



















150 pages; beautiful colored plate; full lists 
Yegetable and Flower Seeds; Novelties; Flor- 
ist Flowers; summer Bulbs, etc.; the most complete 
Seed Catalogue published. Sent on receipt of two two- 
ecnt stamps for postege. Seeds warranted to reach the 
purchas¢ HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market Street, 
Boston, Mass. lleow2t 


LOOK! FOR 50 CENTS!! 


By sending 50 cts. to GEO. D. BURTON, New Ipswich, 
N. U., you will receive by return mail your name nicely 
cut in a Stencil Plate for marking Clothing, Books, 
Cards, ete., with Ink Brush and Directions, all post-paid. 
Address for Circulars. 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 


JEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
1 ington Street, Boston. ‘This is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit fo each and 
every fell calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 00 for the ex- 
4-13t 














press proteciion of depositors 


4 Neiv Plan 


A great discovery has been made in treating Consump- 
TION, BRONCHITIS, SPITTING OF BLOOD, AsTHMA, SORE 
THROAT, CovGus and all Diseases of the Lungs and Throat 
SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. 

No catchpenny humbug, but the New, SCIENTIFIC AND 
SUCCESSFUL Plan of an Educated Physician. It has suc- 
ceeded where all hetore has failed. Send 3-cent stamp for 
particulars. Address JOHN R. ROGERS, Drugzgist, 

ll—lt Brunswick, Me. 


POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 
Churches and others about to build, or use stone, send 


say tor to SANDSTONE CO., Potsdam, N. Y. 
-4tm 














ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 












AND — 
{UST Ie, >~ 
otONDOX 8 ZnSe, 


W. B. SEARS, Agent, 


8—tf 30 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


HE STUMP SPEAKER.—Dceing a collection ¢ 
comic speeches and recitations, burlesque oration: 
stump speeches, laughable scenes, humorous lectures, but. 
ton-bursting witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny si 
ries, etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages~ 
Yankee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience 
ofthe public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the second Sight 
Mystery, as_practiced by Robert Heller and others, tuljy 
——- In this little volume we place all the wonders 
of Ventril i e d of our young friends, 








Price 15 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master.—By which the 
art of taking down sermons, Icctures, trials, speeches, etc, 
may be acquired in a few hours. 58th edition, with a sup- 
plement. By the aid ofthis work any person of the most 
omiinary inteligence may learn to write short hand. Price 


cents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards.—These curious cards will 
make any person showing them reveal their greatest se 
crets. ‘Lhey defy detection, and cause great amusement, 
Price 30 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the — by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY 
2 Ann Street, New York. 8 
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A NEW TOMATO! 


T introduce this season a new tomato, the CanaDa VIc- 
TOK, whih is probably tue earviest of all varieties, It 
combines just what is wanted, viz:—extreme earliness, 
large size, the round shape, solidity, richness of color, with 
an entire freedom from greenness and cracking around the 
stem, and first-class cropping qualities. Single p ackets of 
25 seeds, 25 cents; five packets, $1. Packets of 25 seed se- 
lected from the few very earliest, 50 cents cach. My Seed 
Catalogue tree toall. Dealers supplied at a liberal dis- 
—. oa J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
eow4t 








The above cuts show the form and some of the uses of 
the Sugar Trough Gourd. They grow to hoki from tourto 
nine gallons and are very useful for lard cans, ctc., as wel 
as a great euriosity. My beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
tells how to grow them, and several hundred varieties of 
Flowers and Vegetables. 





Gourd seed and Catalogue, % 
cts. Address WALDO F. BROWN, Box 39, Oxfor, But- 
ler Co., O. li-2 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over ail competition in 





America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
ta 41,000 29 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our im 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conet 
ed to be the St rd Instr ts of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. Re 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior toany made in Europe or Amery a. 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled t 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Fort 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the m™ 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for pean 
the rery best «lass of werk, Messrs. C. & Sons have, sin 
the establishment of their busi in 1823, made ands© 
40,000 Pianos, and these Atandtrd Inseruments ate 2, 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONnE-PRICE are 
free from a'l discounts and commissions; and they at 

yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEA?! 

"insT-CLass PIANOS now offered. 
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A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments ¢ 
their class manufactured, and second only to the sr 
Piano, for which they area Isubstitute. Every 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E. 14th St., New York 








mane,”’ attained the acme of whimsical absurdity. 


PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE, 
INL TS. 











354 Washington St., Bost aly 
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